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IDEAL TYPOGRAPHIC ROLLERS GRAPHIC ROLLERS 
Made of epee emnnaey: oilsby A composition roller guaranteed 
a patented process. For use as ductors 
and distributors on any type press. not to melt under any press oper- 
Will not melt, swell,or shrink under ating conditions. Designed for form 
any press speed. Need no ageing or _ positions in conjunction with Ideal 
resetting and are not affected by ink , hic Rol 
or cleaning fluids. Are immune to ypographic Rollers but may be 
changes of temperature and humidity. used in all press positions. 

COOPERATION 
The Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. maintains a very complete labo- 
\ ratory and will be pleased to cooperate with printers in work- 


ing out any special roller or printing problems they may have. 





Rollers 


Sole Selling Agents 


’ The International Printing Ink Corp. 


Successor to 
THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 
PHILIP RUXTON, INCORPORATED 
THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Our products are fully protected by United States Patents 
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A 400% Investment 
Buy a copy of the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of : 
Printing for the men in your plant and see them grow in eff- 
ciency and usefulness. It teaches competency on every page; 
you and your men will profit by its use. 
$10 THE COPY 
Graphic Arts Publishing Company 
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THeGvaphic_Arts Monthly 


An independent technical journal devoted to the production problems of the 
American graphic arts industries and sent gratis to the craftsmen of 
these industries (superintendents, foremen and other keymen). 


43,000 copies distributed this month 
Publication Office, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Tel. Harrison 1560 


Vou. II MAY, 1930 No. 5 


To Whom It May Concern 


We wish to call to the attention of those who spend money on 
advertising the following figures and facts: 


This issue of THE GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY is mailed to 


34,000 printing plants 
9,000 plant executives 























or a total of 43,000 possible prospects. 


This circulation covers every plant listed in the five editions of the 
Printing Trade Blue Books, on which more than twenty years of 
continuous effort has been spent in an attempt to make them nearly 
100 per cent perfect. The plant executives on our list include fore- 
men, superintendents, purchasing agents and other key men in plants 
who have asked us to favor them with copies of the magazine. 


Our plans for the future include the sending of the magazine to 
all of the Graphic Arts in Canada, to the headquarters of every local 
or national organization within the Graphic Arts in this country, as 


well as abroad, and to every dealer in printing supplies the world 
over. 


We are headed for the most complete circulation in, our field, no 
matter how many thousand copies it may take.. 


We are decided to give to our advertisers a better value for their 
money than they can get elsewhere. 





How to Remove Dust feom 
“Gype and “Gype Canal 


By CARROLL T. HARRIS 


of Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., San Francisco 








out 








=a. 
The man of today who writes for attention 
of the public must first of all depict an 
unusual atmosphere; the trite and hack 
neyed have no chance of being noticed, 
The readers of this article will find atmos- 
phere aplenty. The author surrounds him- 
self with a novel layout on which he pic- 
tures his ideas with vim and vigor. Seldom 
if ever has the types of the time been de- 
scribed so interestingly as Mr. Harris does 
it on the following pages. We are sure 
you will be as pleased with it as we were. 











Carroll T. Harris 
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ie is type night in the great Amer- 


Out they step—male and female, 
ican Printing Theater. The seats 


tall and short, fat, thin, bowlegged, 








are filled with craftsmen. A puzzled 
expression is on their faces. What 
will be next? 

Last night they saw the show of 
modern lithography and color print- 
ing. The night before the paper peo- 
ple had their big time. It’s been a 
solid week of one thrill after another. 
An old fellow remarks that they 
surely give you more for your money 
than they did back in the nineties. 

The curtain bell rings. The orchestra 
lets out every foot of its trombones. 
The curtain is rising. Flood lights are 


on. The first scene of the revue is . 


“The Parade of 1930.” 


knockkneed, graceful and clumsy— 
some gorgeous and others just pass 
able. They trip or stumble front and 


center. The master of ceremonies, — 


dressed in a smock, announces their 
names. 

Here are the Eve sisters, delight 
fully graceful, tall—one a blond, the 
other brunette. Just behind them 
stands their half sister Rivoli, hanging 
her head a little in embarrassment. 

Next we have Miss Broadway, fat 
in places but with a good silhouette. 
She gets lots of attention. 

Up steps Astree, a spirited French 
girl, slender yet not fragile. She 
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KeepY our Stock on W heel 


Ready for Instant Movement! 


with the HAMILTON STOCK FORWARDING TRUCKS. These 
are built of heavy gauge steel throughout. They are rigid, strong and 
good for years of hard use. Equipped with heavy casters, having 4-inch 
wheels, and are easily moved when loaded. 





Indispensable in the bindery, 
the pressroom and the paper 
stock room. Keep your stock on 
wheels ready for instant move- 
ment. These trucks will pay | 





for themselves while you use 





them. 








Regularly supplied with two 
platforms as shown. However, 
as many as 12 platforms can 
easily be attached, if wanted. 
Made in two sizes, as follows: 


No. 15047 
Size 20x25 inches inside 


No. 15048 
Size 26x39 inches inside 


The most economical truck 
of its kind on the market. 


Write your dealer or to us 
for further information 
and prices. 





For sale by all prominent dealers in printers and bindery supplies 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
| 4440 East 49th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. RAHWAY, N. J. 
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leaves a firm though not bold im- 
pression. 


And now we have the Bodoni fam- 
ily. They are no longer young except 
for their Ultra Bold son, who is fat 
and determined. In spite of their age 
they seem quite at home in this mod- 
ern company. Though pioneers they 
have kept themselves fresh and virile 
through the years. 


Next is Narcissus. She looks mod- 
ern but not jazzy. Her face shines 
with an inner light. Now Sylvan, 
scantily clad, but why not? Such free 
lines should never be concealed! 


Follows Greco Adornado, a striking 
Spanish girl—with a string of beads. 
She, too, is bright and different. Her 
brother, Greco Bold, steps out and 
by his force gets attention. 


Like two barefoot dancers the Bern- 
hard Cursive sisters glide in, delicately 
beautiful. They are followed by an 
understudy known as Liberty. Their 
classical playmates, Bernhard Roman 
and Lucian are next, creating an at- 
mosphere of true refinement. 


Can this be a style show? Les 
Cochins arrive. What life, freedom, 
and movement they display. We rec- 
ognize them as Mercure, Nicholas 
Cochin, and a third a bit bolder— 
though not too bold, just up-to-date. 

Former enemies are allies here, for 
mow we are presented a solid well set 
up German: Neuland and his less 
weighty sister Inline. They bear no 
marks of the preciseness of the ma- 
chine age. Their contours show the 
work of a great make-up artist. They 
breathe artistic solidity. Another Ger- 
man appears. Miss Erbar. She is 
decorative in a conservative way, but 
striking and colorful. 
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Who is this refined one? Lutetig 
they call her. She is subtly different 
from most of her kind. Refined? Ye, 
and clear-eyed with a new charm. _ 

Here is another new one, Louvaing 
Her angular featureslook modern. Hei 
name is foreign, but she is home ‘tal. 
ent. This other one with the imported 
mame and accentuated  slenderness 
and frills is from hereabouts also, 
They call her Parisian! 

We are back again in Europe. 
Sphinx—dynamic, determined, French 
supple of form. 

Another too is French—highlights 
and shadows, strange but with a 
strangeness which, if not seen too 
often, sets off the rest of the com 
pany. Le Bifur is the name announced, 

A bold fat negress shambles in on 


flat feet. Nubian she is. She grins , 


and makes us feel contented that 
there will be buckwheats for break- 
fast—and lots of them. 

They keep marching in, make their 
bows and step aside for others to fol- 
low. Garamond in several modes. 
Cloister, who sings a pleasant mono- 
tone. A whole troupe—one an 
hardly count them—that announce in 
unison their father is a man named 
Goudy. 

A fellow in black is announced as 
Brushscript. He is informal in spite 
of his sombre clothes. Then a sophis- 
ticated couple, the duo Metropolis, 
appears. They are surely brother and 
sister, for they resemble each other so 
closely. 

We are back in Spain. Gloria ap 
pears, starry eyed, flashing black, arms 
describing curves as she dances. 

What an endless show of brilliance, 
but it is not over. The violinists wind 
up their bows for an extra effort. 
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AlR CONTROL LOUVERS 
WATER SUDPLY 


PAID for 
ITSELF wre OU 


SHOVING UNIT OF 
In 3 Months wn wnTake- 7 HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 
“KORECTAIRE” recently installed in the Hoeflich Printing House, Phila- 


delphia, has paid for itself in increased production and superior quality of 
work in the remarkably short time of three months. 





This has been accomplished because it eliminated static, prevented curling, 
shrinking and stretching of paper stock, thereby insuring perfect register. 


The elimination of these evils made it possible to speed up the equipment. 
The superior quality of air delivered by “KORECTAIRE” puts pep into 
the employes. It is not necessary to change rollers from summer to winter, 


or vice versa. This saving alone will pay for “KORECTAIRE.” 
*“KORECTAIRE?” is not a Spray System 


Let us quote you on your requirements. 
No obligation attached. 


THE CORRECT-AIR COMPANY 


610 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bang! goes the drum. The lights 
brighten. There is a cheer from the 
audience. 

The Sans Serifs rush in. The Ka- 
bels, Futuras, Grotesques, Vogues, 
Metros, Bernhard. What a multitude 
they are. For a time they seem to 
push the others aside. There is a 
whirr of motors and Zeppelin drops 
from above. Modern? Well rather. 
No frills. The Sans Serifs are at home 
instantly. They seem in harmony with 
many who preceded them. 

We recognize in the Sans Serifs a 
directness and simplicity of character 
to attract our friendship for a long 
time. They appear to have lived al- 
ways. if not in their present form, at 
least in their ancestry. 

We have seen enough for the mo- 
ment. The curtain rings down! 
t+ * & * * 


Before the opening of the second 
scene the smocked gentleman once 
more steps before the curtain and 
reads a lot of statistics. He is serious 
about this matter. 

He tells how each year the volume 
of printing increases, not only because 
of increase in population, but from 
the extra burden placed on printing 
to meet the new competition. He 
says something about competition for 
attention and selling by mail. He 
mentions the changes in ideas and 
development of good taste among us. 
As an illustration he cites the improve- 
ment in appearance of motor cars and 
buildings. He remarks that these 
trends indicate an awakening in the 
appreciation of the beautiful. 

He mentions the demand, which 
has been amply met, for new qualities, 
textures, and colors in paper for sta- 


tionery and so called commercial 
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ar 
printing. These varieties of Paper 
suggest more diversified styles jp 


types, he remarks. 

In discussing the just presented 
characteristics he calls attention fre. 
quently to their virility. He states 
that many of them are the result of 
evolution—a modern use, or rather 
a reburnishing, of ideas tested by 
time's constant elimination of the 
poor and weak, and a glorification of 
the strong and meritorious. These he 
is sure will last. 


His talk is interesting, for he speaks 
as though he had studied facts, Ip 
explaining the economic side of needs 
for better printing he tells how it js 
often too expensive to sell through 
salesmen. He says that salesmen do 
not always represent their concern as 
it would like to be represented—that 
they catch the prospective buyer when 
he is busy or in no mood to talk to 
a salesman. Then he explains what 
direct mail is doing to sell cheaply 
and effectively. 

He makes the positive statement 
that now, with types, we can put per- 
sonality, interest, and life into print: 
ing. We can lift printing from the 
commonplace and make it speak 
louder than mere spoken words. He 
proves this theory by calling attention 
to the characters we have just seen. 
How each seems to awaken a new 
mood in us. He grows enthusiastic 
over this, explaining that the theater 
of printing had become dull from 
hackneyed old scenes played by worn: 
out actors. He makes the prophecy 
that these new personalities, just 
viewed, will revitalize the show for a 
long time. 

_ He cautions, however, that legibil: 
ity is an important factor in selecting 
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Transportation Bank of Chicago and 
Congress Trust and Savings Bank 





Officers 
Congress Trust & Savings Bank 


Philip F. W. Peck, Chm. of Board 
George C. Jewett, Vice-Chairman 
Wm. Fuller Gregson, President 

Thor H. Erickson, Vice-President 
Daniel E. Lupton, Cashier 

Marvin C. Greener, Mer. Bond Dept. 





Directors of Congress Trust 
& Savings Bank 


S. A. Bennett, Secy. Wilson & Bennett 
Mfg. Co. 

Norman E. Bensinger, Pres. W. P. 
Mussey & Company 

Vail R. Bucklin, First Vice-Pres. 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. 

Alfred Cowles, Capitalist, Director Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. 

Mitchell D. Follansbee, Attorney at 
Law, Director Erie Railroad, Director 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. 

Wm. Fuller Gregson, President 

Henry S. Henschen, Pres. Chicago Bank 
of Commerce 

George C. Jewett, Pres. Transportation 
Bank of Chicago 

Edward T. Kelly, 
Kelly Company 

Robert H. McCormick, Estate of R. 
Hall McCormick, Estate of Leander 
J. McCormick. 

Robert H. McElroy, Vice-Pres. Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana 

J. Sanford Otis, Vice-Pres. Central 
Iilinois Company 

Philip F. W. Peck, Chairman of Board 

Fred A. Preston, Vice-Pres. Poor & Co. 

R. R. Reeder, Jr., Vice-Pres. Central 
Trust Company of Illinois 

Ernest J. Stevens, Pres. Stevens Hotel 
Co., Pres. Hotel La Salle Co. 

P. D. Swigart, Pres. Swigart Paper Co, 

John C. Watson, Director Dept. of 
Taxation Illinois Agricultural Assn. 


Pres. Edward T. 











IRECTORS of TRANSPORTA- 
D TION BANK of CHICAGO 

and CONGRESS TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK announce the unit- 
ing of the banking business of both 
banks in the Congress Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, thus providing a broader, 
more complete banking service for the 
near South Side. The Congress Trust 
& Savings Bank will have increased 
financial strength and expanded facili- 
ties to care for the needs of each cus- 
tomer of both banks in even more 
complete manner. We extend a special 
invitation to the Printing Trade to 
bank with us. 


wv 


The Board of Directors of the Con- 
gress Trust & Savings Bank is com- 
posed of men from both banks whose 
names are shown in the adjoining 
panel. This Board, it will be noted, is 
composed of men of financial strength 
and far reaching influence. 


v 


The Greater Congress Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank will be located at 510 South 
Wabash Avenue. Until the banking 
quarters of this location have been en- 
larged to accommodate the greater 
bank, each bank will continue to do 
business as heretofore at its present 
location until May 19th. 











CONGRESS TRUST and SAVINGS BANK 
CONGRESS BANK BUILDING 
Wabash Avenue at Congress 


COMBINED RESOURCES IN EXCESS OF _ $6,000,000 
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the types. Next is their harmony with 
the illustration and with each other, 
their setting he calls it. He points out 
that the development of good taste 
among designers of printing will in- 
dicate which of the actors in the 
previous scene will group together 
effectively. This he remarks is deter- 
mined by the “color” of the letters 
and their basic design, shape of serifs, 
etc. 

He speaks for a while on layout— 
that new art which has come to print- 
ing. He talks of balance. He pleads 
for a purpose behind the arrangement, 
not merely a hopeless jumble lacking 
coherence. He points out how ar- 
rangement of the elements in a 
printed page may arrest the attention 
and draw the interest into the mes- 
sage. He emphasizes how, coupled 
with layout, the design of the type 
can make the whole picture in good 
taste and seem to lend a certain 
atmosphere. 

He finishes his remarks with a 
warning that the buyers of printing 
have become educated to the differ- 
ences in type faces. How they have 
developed desires for novelty and 
smartness in their printing which 
must be met by the printer. He men- 
tions names of printers who have 
capitalized on this demand with a 
consequent growth of their business. 
His bow is made. He departs. 

There is subdued music as the cur- 
tain rises on the second scene. 

The side and back drops are bare 
gray walls. A pine table is in the 
exact center of the stage. Plain pine 
chairs are against the walls equally 
distant from each other. Two people 
enter. They shiver and rub their 


a 
hands together. They sit down. They 
try to talk amiably but to no PUrpose 
Finally in disgust they leave hyp. 
riedly with the remark, “This is no 
home; who would live in such a cold. 
uninteresting, and forbidding room?” 

Lights fade out. There is a rustle 
and the stage is bright again. 

What a transformation! The walls 
are warm with a tint of color. A pic 
ture or two breaks the space with un. 
even divisions. Furniture rich jp 
design and texture grouped here and 
there provides focal points of interest. 
Glowing coals in a fireplace draw our 
attention in a friendly way. 

The couple enters. Happy faces 
beam on the surroundings. They sit 
before the fire. Their talk is fired with 
romance. 

We see the value of layout and 
decoration. We are conscious of the 
yearning of the human heart for 
beauty, color and design. 

Again the lights fade. The same 
noise of moving scenery. Brightness 
reveals a spectacular scene—horses, 
sabers and bayonets at attention, glit 
tering banners. Splendor is on every 
side. Snowcapped mountains in the 
distance. A group of generals—no, 
they are marshals of France—forms 
a semi circle. Their bright uniforms, 
gold epaulettes, chests 
medals, blind the eyes. 


Trying to take it all in, we are 
confused. We see only splendor, 
nothing in particular. 

The actors stiffen to attention. 
There steps forth a man dressed in 
gray, small in stature. His immaculate 
dress is devoid of decoration or im 
signia of rank. Like a flash our a 


tention pounces on him—the center 


of our universe. His blazing eyes hold 
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us speechless. We are conscious of 
nothing but the presence of the little 
corporal. 

The curtain drops in silence. Some- 
one remarks, ““There’s the trick of 
getting attention by contrast.” 


We realize now why there is a 
constant shifting from decoration to 
lack of decoration, from blackness of 
design to light, airy arrangement. We 
understand how contrasts between 
blacks and grays, between masses and 
white space are mechanical, yet artis- 
tic, tricks to catch the eye in a fast 
moving world. 


* % % % 


Once more the smocked character is 
speaking. He holds two broadsides in 
front of him and shows that they both 
contain the same reading matter. One 
is set in the ugly types of yesterday 
and the layout is in keeping with the 
room furnished in pine. The other is 
of today. It is colorful, with purpose 
behind the layout. The types seem to 
sparkle with life. 


He tells how a test was made of 
these two broadsides. A like number 
was sent to two mailing lists in differ- 
ent localities. The lists were made up 
of the same sort of people—same 
tastes, same general occupations, same 
time of the year. One was almost a 
total loss. The other not only brought 
sufficient returns to pay for its prep- 
aration, but induced the advertiser to 
order more printing of a similar 
nature. 


He called attention to some un- 
usual points of the successful broad- 
side. A spot of color in an unusual 
place. This broadside, original in con- 
ception, gets attention by contrast, he 
shows. 


May 
cs 
As he makes his bow he remarks 
that good design and attention value 
in printing make the work of prep. 
aration a joy to the printer beside 
bringing more business to his shop. 


* * * & & 


The music preceding scene three 
is an involved composition. A puzzled 
air pervades the theater. The cymnbak 
suggest the jingle of dollars. 

Here are the lights and the curtain 
is up! Old men, worn out, trudge 
across the stage straining at a rope, 
They tire and fall. More old one 
supplant them, but they, too, soon 
tire and falter under the burden. 
Then, cleareyed, vigorous young men 
spring into the gap and presently a 
great press is hove in view. 

Forms go on the press bed. Reams 
of brilliant colored paper are hauled 
in. Barrels of new inks are rolled 
to the scene and opened. All is ready 
to start! 

A strange device is attached to the 
side of the press. It has the appear 





ance of an hour glass. The press 
turns! The grippers grab the sheet! 
At the moment the sheet touches the 
type form a penny drops through the 
hour glass apparatus and clinks into 
a bucket below. 


On and on turns the press. Sheet ° 


after sheet of paper is printed and 
piled up. Clink, clink, clink drop the 
pennies. The bucket fills. What a 
strange phenomenon! 

When the whole silly affair has gone 
far enough the curtain drops for the 
last time. No one leaves his seat. 
Here is a mystery! 

e+ & 2s 


._ The man in the smock steps out 
and with a smile holds up his hand. 
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He explains that every impression 
wears the type slightly. The printer 
whose plant has just been viewed car- 
ries in his production costs the de- 
preciation on the type used. 

To make sure that the type depre- 
ciation account is really taken care of 
he has equipped his presses with the 
“automatic setting aside device.” 
When a new and worthy type comes 
along he has the money to buy it 
instead of replacing with the same 
old stuff. He explains why the old 
men could not replace other old men 
in this scene. It took sturdy fresh 
new ones to do the job. These men 
represent the types which bear the 
burden of today. 

It develops that the man in the 
smock is the owner of this nameless 
press, and he remarks that if anyone 
had dozed during the show he will 
repeat the moral: Types can have 
character. Design and layout are nec- 
essary in printing today, good printing 
is good business for the user as well as 
the printer, and a printer can afford 
new types if he is a business man. 





Says William Gamble in The 
Process Engravers’ Monthly: “It is a 
curious fact that the so-called art 
journals of the world usually show 
little art in either their engraving or 
printing, with but few exceptions. 
Examine them at a public library. 
France has the greater number of 
these journals, and their engraving 
and printing are the worst. Central 
Europe is still cultivating barbaric art, 
so the engraving and the printing 
harmonize with it. Switzerland uses 
a rotagravure; Spain, collotype, while 
Calcutta, India, has an art journal 
with excellent halftones.” 





This Mark Guarantees 
Your Chases for 


a Lifetime 


en Steel Chases are electric 
welded and guaranteed for a lifetime of 
service. They are built by the only exclu- 
sive manufacturer of Chases—a company 
which has specialized in serving printers 
with quality chases for 37 years. 


9 Special Chases for Miehle Verticals 


Save lockup time. Use less furniture. Elimi- 
nate spring in form and workups. Sold on 
30-day free trial. 


The M.V.3 illustrated handles up to a 5” 
form above the bar, a 71” form below. Can 
be used either side up. Form locks rigid in 
chase, no spring workups. The cross bar 
can be removed to give full size chase. 
Price is $12.80. 


M.V.4 is the same as the above chase ex- 
cept that it is made up of square stock 
which allows it to be locked on a Kelly or 
any flatbed press over this size. This num- 
ber sells for $14.00. 


Seven Other Special Miehle Vertical 
Chases. Ask for Details 





Sandblom Steel Chase Co. 


422 South Clinton St., CHICAGO 











“Ghe Agquatone : 


By WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


yee I received a request from 
the editor of THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MONTHLY to tell its readers 
something about the problems which 
we have met in carrying on the aqua- 
tone process in our plant and how we 
have overcome them, I wondered how 
many in the trade would really be 
much interested in that subject, for 
this process is a closely held patent 
and at present is operated by only one 
other licensee in this country. That 
being the case, there would seem to 
be no occasion for us to tell our 
troubles, few though they have been, 
to a listening world. Perhaps, how- 
ever, some readers may be interested 
in hearing something about the aqua- 
tone process itself. 


In the first place, let me say that 
we do not consider the aquatone 
process as an offset process, even 
though we do use offset presses in 
printing the sheets. Actually it is a 
photographic printing process, resem- 
bling collotype in many respects, the 
printing being done direct from the 
photographic film. My own feeling 
about it is that it is the most impor- 
tant development in printing since 
the invention of the typesetting ma- 
chine, and I believe that it will play 
a large part in the production of illus- 
trated books in the future. 


The first thing necessary when an 
aquatone plate is to be made is to get 
out one of the large gelatin-coated 
zinc plates, about 40 by 50 inches in 


size and one-fiftieth of an inch thick, 
which are constantly kept on hand, 
place it on the aquatone whirler, 
where it is washed with cold water to 
soften the surface, and then sensitize 
it with a chemical solution in a dark- 
ened room. After that the plate is 
again put on the whirler, which ro 
tates it and dries it at a temperature 
fixed by a heat control which is part 
of its equipment—all of which only 
takes about a quarter of an hour. 
While this has been going on, the 
negatives, which have been stripped 
into position in the usual way, have 
been placed on the printing frame. 

The plate is then lifted from the 
whirler, placed in contact with the 
negatives, held in position by vacuum, 
and exposed to the light of a strong 
arc lamp, after which the plate is 
taken out of the printing frame and 
immersed in a developing bath. Then 
it is put in the whirler again, washed 
with cold water, and baked. All this 
work has taken about three-quarters 
of an hour, and now the aquatone 
plate may be hung up for future use 
or placed immediately on the press. 

When the job is to be run, the 
plate is clamped to an offset press and 
a very heavy body ink is used. The 
press may be run up to thirty-five 
hundred impressions an hour; the av 
erage life of a plate is twenty thousand 
impressions, and, as may be seen, the 
making of a new plate is a compar’ 
atively simple matter. 
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The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of 
Printing 


Edited by Martin Heir 
Editor of The Graphic Arts Monthly 


Contains more valuable infor- 
mation for printers, photo- 
engravers, stationers, electro- 
typers, bookbinders, and ad- 
vertising men than any other 
book of the same kind. It has 
been unanimously endorsed 
by the trade press, the print- 
ing magazines stating that it 
is a book of unusual worth to 
the trade. 


On every page it teaches com- 
petency and elimination of 
waste in the plant. Get a copy 
and convince yourself of its 
value. It covers every depart- 
ment and has hundreds of 
practical suggestions. 


$10 a Copy 


Graphic Arts Publishing Co. 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The mention of three or four books 
recently printed by the aquatone 
process may serve to indicate its su- 
perior qualities in fine book printing, 
both general and commercial, and its 
adaptability to various kinds of work. 
Particular attention might first be 
given to the reproductions of old let- 
ters and documents in the superb 
eighteen-volume edition of the “Pri- 
vate Papers of James Boswell,” which 
so perfectly copy the faded ink and 
discolored paper of the originals that 
they might easily be thought to be the 
originals themselves. Asthe various vol- 
umes of this set contain a remarkable 
variety of these reproduced papers, 
this naturally went a long way in 
leading bibliophiles to take up the 
limited edition of these books rapidly. 

Another excellent example of aqua- 
tone work in fine books is to be seen 
in the handsome volume written by 
William K. Vanderbilt to describe a 
cruise made in his steam yacht to the 
Galapagos Islands, a volume filled 
with photographs taken by Mr. Van- 
derbilt, including many specimens of 
strange and unfamiliar fishes, all of 
which show the details of the photo- 
graph with vivid clearness, but at the 
same time have an exceptional soft- 
ness and an artistry which is unusual 
in printed reproductions. 

Then there is the large illustrated 
brochure which has recently been 
completed for Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Illinois, with the title, “Me- 
morials in American Colleges”’—a 
book with many reproductions of pho- 
tographs of college memorial buildings 
already built and architectural sketches 
of several more which are planned. 
This volume is somewhat exceptional, 
for it shows the use of aquatone on 


My 


both illustrations and text, and both 
are printed on a rough laid antique 
paper with a particularly pleasing t¢. 
sult, the illustrations appearing as 
veritable works of art and the tex 
carrying a full and even color. 
Finally let me mention the brochure 
“Linotype Leadership,” which we 
have just made for the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, a book which | 
consider one of the most outstanding 
pieces of commercial work ever pro. 
duced. It is filled with mechanical 
photographs, retouched, phantom, 
highlight, cut-out, etc., which describe 
by illustration all of the working parts 
of the linotype machine as they have 
been developed through nearly half a 
century of mechanical progress with 
perfection in composition and adapta: 
bility to requirements as the aim. 
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Quality Talks to Craftsmen 


You can become skilled in quality. 
Skill is learnt. Through application 
a man becomes a master of an art, 
a craft, or a trade. 

The price a man pays for being 
skilled is applying himself to the task, 
thinking of mastering the job. 

It is pleasant because he is paid in 
money while doing it. But, above all, 
he is living within himself a full meas- 
ure of achievement. 

What glory! What sublimity! The 
feeling of achievement—the achieve: 
ment of producing quality—the last 
touch of skill. 

Skill and quality go hand in hand. 
They are good companions. They are 
lost without each other. 

You can become skilled and then 
you will be bound to quality. 

Copyright by Bertel O. Henning 
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Illustration is of Steel Chase for 10x15 Chandler & Price Press. 
With PITT Tacking Base STYLE 10 LOCKING DEVICE. No 


quoins. 
Form 60x90 picas entirely of UPRIGHTGRAIN Sectional units. 


Composed of 24x24 picas of .854 high Blocks and Turret Register 
Hooks for original copper plates. 


24x36 picas of .759 high Blocks with large and small three-corner 
Turret Hooks, holding a wire—8. 


34x60 picas .759 high Blocks ‘‘Diagonal” Section for tacking, and 
showing combination of 4x4 and three-corner Turret Hooks. 


32x60 picas straight ‘‘Point” Section, showing UPRIGHTGRAIN 
Blocks in all sizes—4x4 Straight Register Hook—8x8 Turret Hook 
—4x4 Turret Hook and 4x4 Narrow (%”) Jaw Turret Hook. 





Complete stock of all 
Sectional Units on hand 


for immediate shipment. 
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Bath, NY. 
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How to ictuute Waste in [ 
the Printing Plant 


By MARTIN HEIR 
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Mistake us not,. this is no bunk. These 
articles tackle one of the greatest evils of 
the industry——the evil of incompetency and 
waste. In this article we start out by defin- 
ing the duties and responsibilities of the 
various production executives and their 
authority; in other words, we show in 
every case who the boss is. It is said that 
the average printer is only fifty per cent 
efficient; thus fifty per cent of his time and 
energy is lost. Is it his fault, or do you 
shoulder part of the blame? That’s what 
we intend to tell in this series of articles. 
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Martin Heir 


























N the April issue of THE GRAPHIC 

ArTS MONTHLY we made the claim 
and proved by numerous examples 
that incompetency, in spite of our 
vaunted proficiency, is sapping the 
marrow from every line of business, 
causing waste and increased cost of 
the manufactured product or the serv- 
ice rendered. In this and the follow- 
ing articles we will try to show how 
this incompetency may be eliminated. 


a manner as to clearly show the 
way to those who are responsible for 
production. 


First of all it is necessary to env 
merate the duties or responsibilities of 
those executives who have any part 
in handling the work before it is 
turned over to the men. As the scope 
of these articles is limited to produc 
tion, we will for the present pass the 
duties of the president, secretary: 








To do so, we do not intend to bring 
forth anything new and revolution- 
ary; we will follow the old and con- 
servative lines handed down to us 
from generation to generation, but 
gathered and enumerated in such 


treasurer, auditor or credit man, and 
sales manager. 


GENERAL MANAGER—The follow 
ing are his most important duties and 
responsibilities: 
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Market Your Machinery 
in Canada 


Through Canada’s Largest Dealer in Printers’, Bookbinders’, Lith- 
ographers’ and Paper Box Makers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


We now represent the best of American Made Products. 
Our branches and sales forces cover every part of the Dominion. 


If your products are worth while handling, we 
shall be very glad to represent you. Write us. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
Montreal Winnipeg Halifax Regina 

















Veren ite 
ENGRAVING 


Many nationally-known organiza- 


EL ectTRo- tions are specifying and using 


TYP | N G Crescent engravings--what they 
have found desirable you can like- 
wise find profitable. Prove this to 
yourself by letting us furnish art- 
work and engravings on some 
difficult subject. 
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(1) General supervision over the 
entire business: production, merchan- 
dising, and finance; for this purpose 
he, through plant executives, keeps in 
close touch with work in progress and 
production methods. 

(2) In conference with these exec- 
utives he plans for extension or ex- 
pansion of the business. 

(3) By the use of management 
ratios he ascertains whether or not his 
own business is efficiently and profit- 
ably conducted. Such management 
ratios are compiled yearly and pub- 


lished by the United Typothetae of 
America. 


(4) He keeps posted on conditions 
in the trade (a) through interviews 
with salesmen; (b) through meetings 
with other printing plant managers; 
(c) through various organizations and 
associations; (d) through the trade 
press and other literature. 

(5) He 
his house 
executives. 


(6) He is the court of last resort in 


disputes between departments or exec- 
utives. 


determines the policy of 
in conference with other 


(7) He plans (with the superin- 
tendent) promotion and employment 
of new executives, such as foremen, 
estimators, and others. (In a well- 
organized business promotion from a 
lower to a higher position should be 
the rule; only under special condi- 
tions should an outsider be appointed 
to fill a vacancy where a man in a 
lower position is available.) 


(8) He receives from the sales de- 
partment all new orders, which, after 
verifying prices and stock require- 
ments, he dispatches with least possible 
delay to the plant superintendent. 


May 


cra 
(9) He reports directly to the 
owner or proprietor or, in the case of 
a corporation, to the president himself 
PLANT SUPERINTENDENT oR Po, 
DUCTION MANAGER—As the one qj. 
rectly responsible for production jy 
his plant and for the quality of the 
product, his duties include the soly. 
tion of practically every problem 
coming up in a day's work. Take for 
instance the case we mentioned in oy 
last issue of the lost composition and 
proofs of the 160-page catalog: it 
could not have happened if a live 
superintendent had been on the job. 
Specifically his duties may be summed 
up as follows: 


(1) He supervises the handling of 
all the work coming into the plant 
from the receipt of the order to the 
delivery of the finished job, giving 
instructions, routes, and follows the 


progress of the work through the 
plant. 


(2) He familiarizes himself with all 
new printshop processes and equip: 
ment. For this purpose he must bea 
constant reader of the up-to-date 
trade papers. 


(3) He supervises the employment 
of foremen and other executives di 
rectly under him, recommends the 
purchase of new machinery and other - 
equipment, and directs the buying of 
paper stock and other materials. 


(4) He plans the efficient arrange: 
ment of equipment and floor space, 
so as to avoid back-tracking or 
rerouting of work in progress. 


(5) He keeps an efficient but sim 
ple information file of all work in 
progress, so that he at all times is 
able to tell where a certain job is at 
‘a certain moment. 
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England goes “V andercook” 


| 60 Vandercook Proof 
Presses Shipped to 


—_ w. England in March 













No. 320—Vandercook 
Proof Press 







, oe Rigid Bed Proof Presses are continu- 
ously in competition with foreign as well as domestic 
products. The fact that Vandercooks are selected in 
preference to others speaks for itself. 


60 more Vandercook Rigid Bed Proof Presses were 
shipped to England during March. The Amalgamated 
Press of London now uses 21 Vandercook Composing 
Room Cylinder and Roller Series Proof Presses. Hazell, 
Watson and Viney, Ltd. of London and Aylesbury use 
10 presses, Cornwall Press of London operates 10, 
Bemrose & Sons, Ltd. of Derby run 6 and Kelley’s 
Directories, Ltd. have 5. 


Accurate, clean-cut proofs, speed of delivery, simplicity 
and economy of operation have won for Vandercooks a 


place in the world’s greatest printshops and engraving 
plants. 


Learn how the modern No. 320 Vandercook Proof 
Press meets present-day needs like no other press on 
the market. Write for catalog. 


Vandercook & Sons 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 


906 North Kilpatrick Ave., CHICAGO 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 
Europe: Baker Sales Co., London, England 
Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Australia and New Zealand: Alex.Cowan & Sons, Ltd., 
Melbourne 
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(6) He should schedule his work 
in advance to meet delivery require- 
ments; for instance, the date the job 
should reach the composing room, the 
pressroom, and bindery, should be 
stated expressly on the jacket and he 
should insist that this is complied 
with. To this end he should provide 
for the necessary number of men and 
machines in the composing room, the 
necessary presses, folders, stitchers, 
etc., in the pressroom and bindery, 
and he should know that all machines 
needed are in tip-top shape for the 
task required. 

(7) He should keep a card index 
of all the stock in the house and 
through the stockman should verify 
all incoming and outgoing deliveries 
both as to quality and quantity. 

(8) He reports directly to the gen- 
eral manager. 

(9) Among his other duties are: 
(a) safety and welfare work; (b) ap- 
prentice training; (c) instruction of 
new foremen and acquainting them 
with their task and responsibility and 
meet them in regular conferences; (d) 
secure imposition layouts on new 
work; (e) meet customers. 

THE EstTIMATOR—His duties are: 

(1) To be thoroughly acquainted 
with his plant equipment and its pro- 
duction possibilities. 

(2) To keep on file samples of 
jobs produced, giving the production 
time required in every department in 
progressive order. 


(3) To make estimates of the cost 
of production of prospective orders, 
based on the cost of previous job of a 
like nature or on time studies con- 
forming to the production possibilities 
of men and machines in the plant and 
their cost per productive hour, and 
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to ‘submit these estimates to the gy, 
perintendent and salesman, where thi 
is found practical. 

(4) To arrange for dummies and 
plan production on the most efficient 
and economic basis. 

(5) To determine or to select guit. 
able stock for the job and estimate its 
cost. 

(6) To keep posted on the market 
condition of materials and services re. 
quired for the job, such as machine 
composition, electrotypes, ink, paper, 
and binding. 

(7) To keep in touch with the 
trade plants performing services for 
his customer of which his plant is not 
capable. 

(8) To report directly to the plant 
superintendent. 

THE Layout MAN or Art Direc: 
TOR—The duties of either of these 
men are: 

(1) To direct the planning and de- 
sign of all new work going through 
the plant and submit dummies or 
sketches to the superintendent and 
the estimator. 

(2) To supervise artists, retouch 
ers, photographers, and engravers in 
the production of sketches, designs, 
photographs, and engravings. 

(3) To lay out type pages, broad- 
sides, books, catalogs, etc., to meet 
the customer’s approval and the pro- 
duction possibilities of the plant. 

(4) To recommend suitable grade 

_and weight of stock needed. 

(5) To report directly to the plant 
superintendent. 

DEPARTMENT FOREMEN — Upon 
these men depend the efficient run’ 
ning of the plant. They are in direct 
contact with the men who do the 
work and therefore should know all 
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F* PRODUCE 


Sharp Relief Embossing Effects in any Color or Colors 


without the use of dies or plates and in 
connection with any automatic press. 


The printing is done in the usual manner, 
the DOMORE can be lined up with the 
delivery end of your press, the sheets or 
cards drop to the DOMORE conveyor and 
are processed and delivered to tray. No 
extra labor required. 


Use DOMORE on Letterheads, Business 
Cards, Social Announcements, Menus, Pro- 
grams and Blotters. Comes fully equipped, 





DOMORE ready to set up and operate. 

**Model 12” Full particulars upon request. 
DOMORE PROCESS CORPORATION, Ltd. 
608 S. DEARBORN 121 SECOND ST. 280 BROADWAY 

Chicago San Francisco New York City 



































DOUBLE VALUE TYPE 


Imported type has sales value. lt enables 
you to offer your customer something out 
of the ordinary. Do not be salisfied with 
commonplace faces. [hey merely transfer 
ink to paper. | oday that is not enough. 

Continental types do more. These dou- 
ble value types add character and novelty 
to your work. They lend prestige to printers 
using them and build satisfied customers. 
Send for free condensed specimen book. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS 
ASSOCIATION: 
216 Ean 45h Street 
NEW YORK CiTy 
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their shortcomings or abilities. They 
engage or discharge the men, and in- 
struct them in their special duties; 
they see to it that machinery and 
equipment are in first-class order, that 
supplies are easily accessible, and that 
the work of their department is sent 
to the next on time. They keep an 
up-to-date list of all the employes in 
their department, preferably with 
home addresses and telephone num- 
bers where possible. They also check 
time tickets and operation sheets and 
confer among themselves on shop 
eficiency, economy, and the dispatch 
of the work through the departments 
according to schedule. They report 
directly to the plant superintendent. 
The special duties of the different 
foremen are as follows: 

Composing Room Foreman—(a) 
he interprets jacket instructions; (b) 
distributes the copy to the men best 
suited for the task; (c) if the job is to 
be machine and hand set, he marks 
the different divisions, giving length 
of line for straight matter and length 
and number of lines in run-arounds, 
etc.; (d) he sees to it that all cuts 
meet the requirements of the job and 
are level and type-high; (e) he su- 
pervises the lock-up and line-up of 
forms, checks imposition, supervises 
the work of the proofreaders, and 
passes on the press proof or the final 
OK; (f) he keeps a file of all proofs 
and directs type and cuts to be stored 
for further printings or for customer's 
order; (g) he sees to it that sufficient 
spacing material and sorts are on hand 
and that dead-matter is speedily 
broken up and distributed. 

Pressroom Foreman—(a) He checks 
forms as they are received from the 
imposition tables to see that the job 


$e 
ticket is delivered with the form anq 
that inks and paper stock are avail, 
able; (b) he sees that stock is moved 
into the pressroom as far in advance 
of the running of the job as possible. 
(c) if inks are of special color, he 
checks whether they have been gp. 
dered and if not follows up to ge 
that they are received; (d) if the job 
is to be run with patent overlays, he 
sees that overlays are placed on the 
job ticket; (e) he assigns pressmen, 
feeders, and helpers to their task, 
makes general supervision of main- 
tenance and oiling of equipment, 
keeps workable record of inks op 
hand, and checks record for special 
inks to come; (f) he marks on job 
tickets advices on the preparation of 
special inks, determines the procedure 
of makeready, whether prepared over- 
lay, hand cut, or spot sheet, depend: 
ing on the nature of the work, the 
length of the run, and its quality; 
(g) he maintains a close contact with 
the imposition department and bind- 
ery; (h) he should be familiar with 
every style of folding machine used, 
so that he can codperate with the 
bindery foreman on the use of slitters 
and other devices; (i) he should in- 
sist on accurate jogging of work to 
facilitate production in the bindéry; 
(j) he should pay due attention to 
the necessity of training helpers as 
feeders and feeders as pressmen; (k) 
he should keep the superintendent 
constantly informed of the condition 
of his equipment, so that replacements 
or repairs can be planned; (1) if sew 
eral types of patent base are in use 
in the plant, he should insist that he 
be consulted before the form is im 
posed, and should insist on the 
examination of any patent base before 
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Vertifile Your Cuts 


File or Find Any Cut in a Few Seconds 
Vertical System of Filing 


Minimizes the warpage of your half- 
tones, electrotypes, woodcuts and 
zincs by allowing for an air space 
around the cuts. 


Protects Them from Scratching 
Dust, dirt and corrosion. 
Fire resisting. 

Saves Space 


By the elimination of runs and slides. 
This amounts to a saving of about % 
to 14 over the flat drawer systems. 


Modern Equipment 


Made of steel. Well finished, yet 
built for hard enduring service. <A 
fine piece of office or shop equipment. 


Sectional Bookcase Plan 


No erection necessary. Set them in 
place—1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 sections high. 
Add sections as you need them. 


Color Signal Device 


On each container shows available 
space. This means maximum capacity 
utilized. Index tabs included. 


Less in cost than a good cut lost. 








Begin now and add sections as you need 
them. There is no limit to the capacity. 
One single section holds 18 square feet. 





This stack of Vertifile sections holds 90 Will take any size, from the smallest, 
square feet of mounted cuts. Occupies Y2 inch, to the 12x18 inch cut. Simple 
but 14x18 inches floor space. system. 


Lothror Angle Steel Equipment Co. 


325 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LOTHROP ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 325 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Kindly send information on the Vertifile for filing and finding cuts. 


Attention of 
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the plates are laid; (m) he should in- 
sist and as far as possible supervise 
the condition of patent bases and 
hooks and at all times pay due regard 
to the fact that the work is to be 
again handled after it leaves his hands 
or his department and to make every 
effort to assist and codperate with 
the other departments; (n) a good 
foreman also keeps his own produc- 
tion records on the different machines 
in his department and appraises the 
estimating department through the 
superintendent monthly with these 
data. 


Bindery Foreman—/(a) He instructs 
the forelady as to the work to be 
done by the girls, such as folding, 
gathering, inserting, stitching, etc.; 
(b) he sees that sufficient materials 
are on hand for the different jobs; (c) 
lays out or plans the work to be done 
in the department in the most efh- 
cient manner; (d) keeps record of the 
progress of the work; (e) requisitions 
all supplies such as wire for stitchers, 
thread for sewing machines, glue, etc.; 
(f) trains operators for folders, 
stitchers, and other bindery machines; 
(g) gives folding layouts to the com- 
posing-room and pressroom foremen 
for imposition purposes. 


As will be seen from a close scru- 
tiny of this enumeration of duties and 
responsibilities the human element is 
given extended attention. There is no 
overlapping of authority, nor can 
there be any question of authority; in 
each case the duties show who the 
“boss” is. If they are lived up to in 
everyday practice the loss through 
misdirected energy or the waste of 
incompetency will be reduced to a 
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minimum. Years ago this effort toward 
proficiency was called scientific man. 
agement. 

Perhaps the reason we have not 
realized before that there was more 
room for improvement in the manner 
in which our work is done has been 
due to the premise that this is the age 
and this country is the home of labor. 
saving machinery. It was born here 
and has reached its highest develop. 
ment in our factories. We have there. 
fore slumbered in the illusion that we 
had reduced waste to a minimum. For 
this reason we have not given enough 
attention to the human element. We 
have not selected workmen with the 
care we have machinery and materi: 
als. Most of our energies have been 
devoted to speed of production 
through improved machinery with 
little thought about the training of 
the men who were to operate the ma- 
chinery or to provide them with de: 
vices that would reduce waste of 
operation to a minimum. Investiga 
tion has proved that the human factor 
is of far greater importance than 
seems at first glance. The more perfect 
the machine—the greater its speed 
and the more automatic its operation 
—the more skill it requires in opera: 
tion and the more attention must be 
given the resulting product. 

Example: Some time ago we visited 
a fair-sized plant in Louisville. There 
were two typesetting machines in op 
eration night and day, producing from 
twenty to forty galleys of type matter. 
But there was not a proofpress in 
the place; all proofs were taken with 
a proof planer and a mallet. A con 
dition of this kind would be utterly 
impossible in a shop operated under 
a’ management as outlined above. 
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OLD label-making 
methods cannot com- 
pete with this mod- 
ern system of special 
label-making ma- 
chinery, specialist- 
workmen and enor- 
mous sales which 
makes for produc- 
tion at “below cost” 
figures. 


ACT 


like Spielberg. Make 
them label-minded. You 
buy this $3.00 label for 
your own use at our 


factory cost of 


$1.50 for 5000 


Then we'll equip you 
with a complete speci- 
men outfit that will sell 
’em plenty. 












5,000 / $322 


THIS IS ACTUAL SIZE. 
WE WILL PRINT YOUR OWN 
COPY OR ARRANGEMENT 

IN RED OR BLUE INK 





‘How Can We Do It For So Much Less— 


SPIELBERG 
PRINTING SERVICE 


161 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y. : 
N. W. Cor. 118th St. 





PHONE: MONUMENT 1310 


We want all printshops 
and printing salesmen 
to have the Ever Ready 
Label Book, It is more 
than a Catalog; more 
than an exhibit; more 
than 32 pages of speci- 
men labels—it is a sales- 
man. It will prove that 
customers buy labels 
when they see attrac- 
tive examples. You will 
be amazed at the ease 
with which orders come, 





—LET OTHERS GUESS 






5,000 fasecs 600. woe®,M,, 








5M LABELS this size $3.00 f. o. b. factory 
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Remember 


Ever Ready 
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When Fred W. Taylor in the early 
part of this century began his experi- 
ments in what since has been called 
scientific management his aim was to 
find the best way of doing a certain 
thing. At the plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company experienced and able- 
bodied men were handling on an 
average twelve and one-half long tons 
of pig iron a day. After devising the 
best method of doing the work and 
selecting the best men for the purpose 
the average was brought up to forty- 
seven tons a day without tiring the 
men more than formerly. The secret 
was that superfluous motions were 
eliminated. In the plant of Yale & 
Towne in Stamford, Connecticut, an 
even greater result was obtained. In 
this plant builders’ hardware of many 
varieties is manufactured. In two de- 
partments representing about twenty 
per cent of the total output “the best 
way of doing things” has increased 
production‘ thirty per cent, has de- 
creased the overhead, improved qual- 
ity, and reduced the total cost from 
ten to forty per cent. 


But can this innovation, or what- 
ever it may be called, be applied to 
the management of a printing plant? 
Let’s see. We have before us an order 
for printing a magazine of 160 pages 
and cover of the approved 9 by 12 
size, printed in fifty thousand copies, 
side wire stitched with pasted cover. 
There are two, three, and four color 
inserts to be tipped in and numerous 
illustrations in the text, some with 
complicated run-around matter. The 
bulk of the reading matter is sent to 
the composing room two weeks before 
the publication date, while the adver- 
tising copy may come in at all times. 


Is the jacket explicit enough as to 
details? Does it give full instructions 
regarding size of type page and 
trimmed size, size and face of type 
dummy, color of ink, etc.? Are these 
instructions given in the proper place? 

Should the text copy be sent to the 
machines as it come in, or should it 
be edited first? Suppose there ate 
two hundred thousand ems of text 
matter to set, should one or two ma- 
chines of a ten-machine plant be used 
for its production on the day shift 
or should it be given five machines 
on the night shift if needed? Should 
the foreman devote his time to the 
job or should he delegate this task 
to a straw boss? Should the copy be 
marked for headings, cuts, and run- 
arounds before going to the machines 
or should this be left to the operators 
or to the straw boss? 


What is the best, the most eco 
nomical method of handling copy for 
advertisements? Should all advertise- 
ments be designed or laid out before 
being sent to the composing room, or 
should this be one of the foreman’s 
duties? If such a design is decided 
upon, what is the best form of layout, 
how much detail should it include, 
and what should be left to the com 
positor’s judgment? There must be a 
best way of doing these things; there- 
fore there can be but one answer. 

Then let us consider in detail the 
composition of the magazine. Does 
the ad compositor use the fewest mo- 
tions in setting the type and does he 
take the fewest number of steps to 
get at the cases? Has he full cases 
to work from or must he pick sorts 
from other jobs? A careful study of 
these problems would perhaps reduce 
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the cost of ad composition fifty. per 
cent or more. 

A consideration of this question 
gives rise to other interrogations. Are 
the letters in a type case correctly 
arranged, or only approximately so? 
Here we encounter old and deep- 
rooted precedent because of the failure 
of previous reforms in this direction, 
as well as the fact that the man set- 
ting the type has become accustomed 
to type cases laid out as we have them. 
"Is the type case the proper distance 
from the floor? A six footer and a 
man five feet tall cannot both set 
type to the best advantage from 
frames or cabinets of the same height. 
Again: What kind of men or women 
make the best compositors? Should 
their height be within certain limits, 
or could this difference be overcome 


by type cases that could be raised or 
lowered? 


How much light should a compos- 
itor have, and from what direction 
should it come, in order that he may 
produce maximum output? The tem- 
perature of the room and the relative 
humidity is also of much importance. 
What is the exact degree of tempera- 
ture and percentage of relative humid- 
ity that should be maintained? These 
questions concern the machine oper- 
ator as much at they concern the 
hand man. 

And now a few questions about the 
machine operator and his work. Is he 
using his fingers to the fullest extent? 
Has he been trained to keep his eye 
on the copy at all times and not on 
the keyboard? Is he operating by a 
system of letter combinations, or are 
his hands running haphazardly over 
the whole keyboard; in other words, 
is he operating with the most possible 


—. 


ease? Is the height of his chair co). 
rectly adjusted for the most comfort. 
able position of his body? How far 
does he have to walk to empty his 
stick, and does he do this without 
waste of time? All these questions 
should be given due consideration, as 
the total output of the machine de. 
pends on them more than one is 
willing to admit. 

Why should one operator produce 
six thousand ems an hour with ease 
while another is working his head off 
to produce three? It is quite evident 
that there must be something radically 
wrong with the fingering of the key- 
boards when such differences are pos- 
sible. The slow operator either does 
not know how to do his work or jis 
not adapted to it. He should be taught 
correct methods or given some other 
work. Typesetting machines are too 
costly to be used for experiment by 
incompetents. 

Now let's lock up the forms. What 
is the best way to do so? Practice is 
not uniform in any two composing 
rooms, perhaps not even in one: one 
stoneman does it this way, while 
another follows a different practice. 
Can not efficient management step in 
and tell us what is best under given 
conditions? It perhaps also can tell 
us that if chases, furniture, quoins, 
etc., are arranged in a certain relation 
to the imposing table a sixteen-page 
form of the size mentioned can be 
locked up in much less than four 
hours. Also it may show us that if 
the pages to be locked up were ar- 
ranged on consecutively numbered 
galleys near the imposing table, some 
more wasted time might be eliminated; 
the result would be fewer motions, 
fewer steps, saved time. 


een 
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Let us follow the forms into the 
pressroom. Is the stock there and has 
it been seasoned or adjusted to press- 
room temperature and humidity? 
Should all the forms go on at once, 
or one or two at a time? A certain 
result is to be achieved in printing 
these forms—a magazine perhaps with 
4 national circulation. Its quality may 
be of the highest or it may be me- 
diocre; the paper and the ink used 
will tell and the makeready is the 
deciding factor. But no matter what 
the character of the work, it would 
fall in some category which would 
determine everything; the kind and 
size of press, the time required in 
makeready and running, and other 
production items. Only one opera- 
tion is variable, makeready; machine 
operations are now well known. 

Much makeready time will be elim- 
inated when some efficient production 
manager points out “the best way” in 
all such cases, so that the factors can 
be translated into mathematical for- 
mulas not admitting of even .0001 of 
an inch toleration. 

In later issues we will take up the 
many questions asked in this article 
and answer them according to the 
best and most approved practices, or 


else have others answer them who. 


have made such matters a life study. 
In the meantime we are inviting dis- 
cussion of the points set forth. THE 
GraPHIC ARTS MONTHLY is pub- 
lished for the purpose of bringing 
practical and reliable information 
about printing production to the men 
in charge. What could serve this pur- 
pose better than a thorough discus- 
sion of the questions propounded in 
this article? Who will be the first to 
give us a helping hand? 
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The Printer’s Credit 
ATURALLY enough a Man's 


credit standing, no matter what 
his calling, is of much importance tp 
himself and to those with whom he 
deals. The printer is no exception to 
this rule, and therefore there is a 
present much interest taken in his 
credit standing, started, as we un 
derstand it, by his own organizations 
in various parts of the country and 
taken up by at least one organization 
of the supply men. 

Although the views of the two 
groups may vary considerably, the 
underlying principle is the same: self- 
preservation. The printers now in 
business naturally are anxious to keep 
their field unencumbered with unde- 
sirable and unreliable competitors; 
therefore they wish the supply men 
to agree to sales terms and cash pay- 
ments that will keep these undesir- 
ables out. The supply men, on the 
other hand, may consider this as a 
move to limit their market. 

In the March issue of Tue 
GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY we stated 
our views on the subject. Since then 
we have received numerous comments 
on our article from both printers and 
machine. manufacturers—some_ com: 
mendatory and complimentary, others 
quite the opposite. From this batch 
of letters we have selected one—com- 
ing from the president of a large 
press manufacturing concern—as cov 
ering the point from the manufactur: 
ers’ standpoint and also pointing the 
way to a better understanding: 


“We have never had very much 
experience with the printer's credit,” 
he says, “because during the forty-five 
years of our manufacturing the job 
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bers handling our product have very 
largely assumed the credit risk in the 
sales margin. I think, however, it is 
true to some extent that the printing 
industry has to carry the cost of de- 
ferred payments and their lapses and 
also that the mechanically equipped 
have to carry a certain amount of the 
service expense for those less re- 
sourceful. ay 

“I put up to our organization at 
one time the idea of frankly calling 
these facts to the printer’s attention 
by some such method as saying in 
figures that ten per cent of sales is 
consumed in service and ten per cent 
in financing. My figures are not actual 
but for illustration. Under my pro- 
posed method a salesman would go 
to a printer and say the actual price 
of a $2000 machine is $1600 as we 
add $200 for the service and parts 
that the average printer will demand 
as the price of his good will over a 
period of years and ten per cent for 
the cost of carrying him on small 
down payment and long time settle- 
ment. If the purchaser will assume 
all the cost of installation, service, 
and repairs and agree to pay for such 
without ill feeling or demur no mat- 
ter where the fault lies, he need not 
assume the extra ten per cent. If he 
pays cash and requires no burden of 
financing he need not pay for that 
service. 


“I was interested in corresponding 
with one of the most successful men 
in our line of business to find that 
while his company did not say what 
I was proposing to say to the printer, 
it did figure that the five per cent 
they allowed for cash were not a cash 
allowance to the ‘cash purchaser but 
an addition for financing the fellow 
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who did not pay cash. In other 
words, if a machine was priced at 
$3000 the actual price was net $2850, 
and to the fellow who required to be 
financed $150 was added for that 
service.” 

As we understand it, this is exactly 
what is happening. The printer who 
meets his bills promptly is carrying 
to a more or less extent the burden 
of the deferred payment of the other 
fellow. The cost of the deferred pay- 


ment is a part of the overhead: sg 
are credit losses or bad debts. As the 
overhead in many cases is the largest 
single cost item in the manufacture of 
a product, the price to the consumer 
is advanced accordingly. Therefore it 
seems natural to assume that if this 
deferred payment burden could be 
reduced or could be separated from 
the overhead the prompt payer would 
not suffer. But who among us is the 
Alexander to cut this Gordian knot? 
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- &tching Machines 


By WILLIAM GAMBLE, F.R.P.S., F.O.S. 


Editor Penrose’s Annual 


DO NOT know how electric etch- 


ing is viewed in America, but over 
here it is getting popular and a num- 
ber of British process firms have 
installed the Johnstone machine which 
hails from the other side. They ex- 
press entire approval of the method, 
so far as etching halftones on copper 
is concerned, but it does not seem 
practical to etch zinc with it and the 
“Jem” metal. offered as a substitute 
has not yet caught on, though I have 
seen some good combination line and 
tone plates etched with it. Quite likely 
electric etching may in time largely 
supersede the paddle and spraying 
machines. So far as I can see there 
are no drawbacks to it. The chlorides 
used for the etching solution are much 
cheaper than perchloride of iron and 
the consumption of current cannot be 
very great, considering the short time 
it is on. Apart from this the system 


gives a nice, clean, and straight-down 
etch, yielding plates that print well. 
It is found particularly suitable for 
halftones that have to be printed on 
matt-surfaced papers. 

Among the advertising material 
that comes into one’s letterbox there 
is an increasing proportion of print: 
ing by the photogravure process, and 
this fact, coupled with other indica: 


tions, leads one to believe that the . 


process is now making headway over 
here after a long period of compara: 
tive neglect. I hear of a big German 
rotary web gravure machine being 
installed by one of the leading illus 
trated weekly papers, of another Ger- 
man machine already installed having 
several units added on to it, of an 
order given for a German multicolor 
rotary, and of the installation of a 


‘four-unit tandem sheet-feed gravure 


color machine also of German manw 
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facture. One does not like to see 
orders like these going out of the 
country but the fact is that British 
press builders, with one or two notable 
exceptions, are not attempting to meet 
the rising demand for rotagravure 
machines. Hoe & Co. at their London 
works are building some fine gravure 
rotaries for newspapers abroad and 
the old-established Lancashire firm of 
John Wood have built some multi- 
color rotaries, printing four colors 
both sides of the web, a big firm here 
having five of them either installed 
or on order. Small presses with sheet 
copper devices appear to be selling 
well, but there is nothing built here 
comparable to the big German ma- 
chines with continuous copper cylin- 
ders. British press builders will have 
to wake up or they will lose the 
business in this field. 


There are differences of opinion 
here as to the advantages or otherwise 
of the method of coating copper cyl- 
inders called “skin-depositing.” What 
this means is that instead of grinding 
off the jobs from the copper cylinders 
perhaps eight or ten times and then 
re-depositing a substantial thickness 
of copper to bring them up to the 
original diameter, they prepare the 
cylinder so that the deposit of copper 
will strip off after the printing is 
done, only depositing a sufficient thick- 
ness for one etching, at a time. The 
claims made for this method are that 
the cylinder is maintained always with 
the same circumference and there is 
no grinding to be done, only polishing 
of the deposited surface: further, that 
there is less waste of copper as the 
foil stripped off can be put into the 
vat to replenish the solution, while 
copper ground off is simply washed 
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away as sludge. The more important 
advantage is that for some machines, 
particularly web rotaries which print 
both sides of the sheet and cut off, 
it is essential to maintain a constant 
circumference, and in this case the 
new process is logical. But for sheet- 
fed machines it is not necessary to 
maintain an exact circumferential di- 
mension, the difference being made 
up by packing the cylinder. Thus I 
find that some firms are able to grind 
off as many as ten jobs before a re- 
deposit and they cannot be persuaded 
that “skin-depositing™” is any advan- 
tage. 

Another point in connection with 
copper cylinders for rotagravure is 
whether it is better to use drawn 
copper tubes or steel tubes coated 
with deposited copper. The advocates 
of the first plan say they can buy the 
copper tubes as wanted, grind off as 
many times as the character of the 
machine will stand, then return the 
tubes to the copper mill for allowance 
as old copper and buy new ones. In 
this way no depositing plant is re- 
quired and it seems quite a good way 
of working. But—there is always a 
snag somewhere—people who prefer 
the deposited copper cylinders say 
that drawn copper tubes are more 
liable to have streaks and pits or other 
flaws. The most important objection 
is that of cost. I figured out that on 
a certain size of cylinder the cost of 
purchasing steel tubes coated with 
enough copper for ten grindings was 
thirty per cent less than drawn cop- 
per tubes, after allowing for the old 
copper credited. Whether this differ- 
ence would be wiped out when the 
cost of redepositing was considered is 
a question difficult to determine. 


Arts Monthly a May 
Probably a firm with an efficient de. 
positing plant would find it more ego. 
nomical all the time to use deposited 
cylinders. On the other hand a firm 
with no depositing plant may find it 
pays them very well to use the drawn 
tubes. I know firms who are of this 
opinion and they say that it is not 
true that the copper of the drawn 
tubes is inferior to the deposited 
copper. 

I have heard of a little press of 
French manufacture for printing cards 
in the copperplate style, the inking 
and wiping being done automatically. 
Those who have seen this machine 
tell me that it is quite pretty to see 
the cards coming out in a constant 
stream, beautifully printed. Ordinary 
copper plates are used for the en 
graving. Several British firms have 
taken it up and speak highly of the 
machine. I hope to see it myself soon 
and will then be able to write more 
about it. 

I also hear of a machine for die 
stamping letter headings on rotary 
principles from intaglio engravings, 
producing a much greater output of 
high quality than the existing forms 
of die presses. Here again I prefer to 
wait till I have seen the machine be: 
fore saying more about it. 
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Intaglio Offset Plate—Oscar Kohn 
has obtained U. S. patent No. 
740,423 for an offset intaglio plate 
on a grained metal sheet, such as zinc, 
having printing surfaces on it and a 
raised coating between the printing 
surfaces higher than the latter and a 
surface, such as grained nickel, cap: 

-able of retaining dampness and 
repelling ink. 
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Direct- Mail Pidiniticinn 


VERY manufacturer of a machine or supply 

has dreamed of finding a means of talking con- 
vincingly to all the people who are his prospects, 
and naturally his thoughts would turn to a direct- 
mail campaign. The only fault we have to find with 
this idea is that the average seller of direct-mail 
campaigns has given much thought to the message 
and but little, if any, to the delivery. We are losing 
annually many of the most promising customers of 
direct-mail through the disappointments that have 
been experienced in direct-mail returns, because of 
a careless or ignorant handling of the delivery of 
an otherwise well-handled sales message. 


The number of pieces mailed and delivered does 
not constitute a campaign, because every delivery 
of a message to a non-prospect is but added over- 
head and a tax on the advertising appropriation that 
eventually may convince the customer that direct- 
mail is too expensive or non-productive. 


Creating worthwhile mailing lists is the most ex- 
acting and painstaking work and requires an infinite 
research work that takes cognizance of the most 
minute details. One of the most painstaking works 
of this kind ever carried out has been that of the 
publishers of the PRINTING TRADES BLUE 
BOOK which covers the graphic arts as a whole. 
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Patent o | and &Slecteos 


By STAFF CONTRIBUTOR 


i February last the standardization 
committee of the International 
Association of Electrotypers circular- 
ized the manufacturers of patent 
bases regarding the standardization of 
the height of such bases. “The first 
thing that has confronted this com- 
mittee,” the circular letter says, “‘is 
the fact that so far as we can deter- 
mine there has been set up no definite 
standard of height of these patent 
bases, this perhaps because of lack of 
standard practices in the pressroom. 


“We find from investigation that 
some pressmen desire bases made of 
such height that they can introduce 
an underlay between the base and the 
plate in the process of makeready, yet 
at the same time we know as electro- 
typers that the less underlay necessary 
as a rule the better the results will be. 


“IT take it for granted that this is 
no new question for you and that in 
all probability your engineering de- 
partment has gone quite fully into 
this particular problem, so I would 
appreciate something in the way of 
a report from you as to what has been 
determined to be the best practice in 
this respect, and the reasons there- 
fore, also what you now consider as a 
standard base. 


“T think you will agree with me 
that anything that we can do in both 
the printing and electrotyping indus- 
tries to reduce what seems to be a 
tremendous waste in time, particu- 
larly in the processes of makeready, 


will be of distinct advantage to all 
concerned, and I feel sure that our 
committee can count on your co 
eperation insofar as it affects your 
products.” 

The letter was signed by Fred W. 
Gage of Battle Creek. 

Naturally such a letter created 
quite an interest among the base man- 
ufacturers and many of them gave the 
committee their views of the matter, 
We have before us the reply of M. E, 
Andrade of the E. W. Blatchford Co.. 


which reads in part as follows: 


“It is true that years back there 
was quite a variation in the different 
types of base. This, we believe, in a 
way was not due to lack of set 
standardization but to a variation in 
manufacture. As far as we know all 
base makers have in the past years 
set a standard of .759 of an inch for 
height. The only exception to this 
case we know of is our company. 
The Blatchford base is standard at 
.758 of an inch. 


““Of course there is a variation. We - 


hold our variation to about .0005 of 
an inch either way. Just why we use 
.758 of an inch instead of .759 I can- 
not say, but of course .001 is so slight 
as to be almost negligible. 

“Taking .758 of an inch as an 
example and an eleven point plate or 
.152 of an inch, we have a thickness 
of .910 of an inch. 


“The .008 difference in the old 


days always was considered a desirable 
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working margin. I speak of the old 
days because an old-timer remembers 
the kind of plates the average elec- 
trotype plant produced in those days. 
How can we ever forget them? 

“The writer fourteen years ago was 
a pressman working for the Quadri 
Colortype Company of New York 
City. It was customary and necessary 
to put three underlays under the 
plates for real results. In every plant 
the writer ever worked in, at least 
two underlays were the vogue. The 
first was always patched up with folio, 
the second with heavy brown tissue. 

“You can readily understand that 
with plates as uneven as they were 
made at that period .008 was very 
necessary. 

“Now as regards standardization of 
bases: The standard was struck years 
ago, the variations, as before stated, 
being in manufacture. As the years 
advanced the bases were more ac- 
curately made, until today they are 
all made within a .002 toleration. 


“Patent bases are long lived. The 


cast iron type will last-indefinitely and 


the alloy type is good for better than 
ten years. As the years go by the 
printers keep adding to their base 
equipment, so therefore the height 
decided upon years ago must be 
maintained. 

“These days we all realize that the 
electrotypes need very little if any 
underlaying. There will always be 
more or less dispute as to just how 
much is necessary. Type of subject, 
etc., must be considered. As we see 
the situation there is only one thing 
to do. As it is impossible to change 
the standard base height the electro- 
typer should change his plate height. 
In fact, many printers have their 
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plates made in height to suit their 
special desires. 

“Our personal opinion is that a 
standard of .154 of an inch for patent 
base plates would be the happy me- 
dium. This gives a leeway of .005 
which is absolutely necessary, For 
example, if a pressman decides no 
underlaying is necessary, it is an easy 
matter to slip a tympan sheet under 
the form. If underlay is desired, 
sheet .003 of an inch in thickness can 
be used. This with patches will bring 
you close to .005. You may rest as 
sured that no pressman will ever stand 
for plates of such a height that he 
has no leeway underneath. It would 
be an impossible situation, and I pre- 
sume you have already discussed this 
angle with pressmen.” 

The different replies were tabulated 
by the committee for use in a tenta- 
tive report, which was read at the 
eastern conference of the International 
Association of Electrotypers in Bos- 
ton, April 4. This report recommended 
the following standards: 

“(a) Height of patent bases, .759 
of an inch. 

“(b) Thickness of plates, 11 points 
or .154 of an inch for book work or 
other fairly heavy printing surfaces, 
and 

“(c) Thickness of plates for rule 
work and similar light composition, 
.151 of an inch. 


“For regular book printing this will 
allow an underlay of .005 of an inch, 
and in case the pressman does not 
wish to place underlays between plate 
and base (many insist on this pro 
cedure), he can slip a sheet of .005 
tympan paper under the entire form. 
Making the plates for light and deli- 
cate printing about .003 thinner will 
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appeal to every printer as a sensible 
plan, it having already the endorse- 
ment of the government printing office 
and others. 

“Because there are ‘patent bases’ 
in use that vary quite materially from 
the suggested standard, plates of spe- 
cial thickness must of necessity be 
manufactured, but it is our thought 
to build for the future in the manner 
suggested. 

“Thickness of curved electrotypes 
—Here seems to be the most unstand- 
ardized item with which we electro- 
typers have to contend. Naturally the 
diameter of the printing cylinder on 
rotary presses must vary with the size 
of sheet to be printed, etc., but it is 
safe to say that had the electrotyping 
industry set up a definite standard 
for the thickness of curved electro- 
types when rotary presses were first 
introduced, printing machinery en- 
gineers could and would have de- 
signed their presses to carry such 
standard plates. 

“Of course, the electrotyper must 
manufacture plates to meet the me- 
chanical conditions of the presses 
now in use by his customers, but there 
will be brought out new rotary presses 
from time to time, and while there 
may be necessary, on small printing 
cylinders, a plate thinner than the 
standard, it would be our recommen: 
dation that insofar as possible new 
presses should be designed to carry 
plates of a thickness of .166 of an 
inch. 


“Bevel of edges of plates for patent 
bases—Considering the various bases 
and styles of clamps in use, it would 
seem that a bevel of 55 degrees would 
be an acceptable standard, this allow- 
ing a fair clearance so that top of 
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clamp or hook will not injure the 
face of the plate.” 

As comment on the foregoing it 
may be stated that the electrotypers’ 
points which seemed to bring out the 
greatest difference of opinion were as 
to whether in making plates for use 
on patent bases there should be any 
allowance for underlay or whether 
electrotypers should frown on the 
practice of putting underlays between 
bases and plates, being an allowance 
to meet the wishes of those pressmen 
who want to put underlays in. 

As we all know, there are a good 
many pressmen of the old school who 
were brought up to the belief that 
they must underlay electrotypes in 
order to get a good makeready, and 
this was doubtless much more neces- 
sary then than in recent years when 
the electrotypers are producing plates 
with a greater degree of accuracy. 

There was also considerable dis- 
cussion regarding the proper thick- 
ness of curved electrotypes for rotary 
presses, some of the members present 
evidently not realizing that the com- 
mittee was not undertaking to change 
the thickness of plates which had to be 
made for presses already in use, but 
that it was rather undertaking to set 
up a standard which future designers 
of rotary presses could follow as being 
practically standard. 


One of the committee members 
stated his views as follows: 

“T think you will be quite surprised 
to know that not only are there in 
use cylinders of the varying diam- 
eters shown in our report, but we 
were informed that in some instances 
certain concerns had presses of the 
same size and made by the same manu- 
facturer and supposedly just alike, 





which took differing thicknesses of 
plates, simply because in the machine 
shop the cylinder carrying the elec. 
trotypes happened to be trimmed 
down a little more or a little less than 
what they may have set up as q 
standard. 

“Such a condition as this to my 
mind is simply unspeakable, but it js 
unquestionably just as much the fault 
of the electrotyper as anybody else, 
inasmuch as he seemed to set up no 
standard and not to care what thick. 
ness he had to use for his plates. 

“As a practical man you will real- 
ize, of course, that if a given form of 
plates is put through a foundry, it js 
no great hardship to have to shave the 
plate .002 of an inch one way or 
another, according to what the press 
may need, but if we had one standard 
ultimately and all curved plates were 
made to that standard, it would cer- 
tainly make a lot of difference in the 
work of the electrotyper, particularly 
as you will see in our report that we 
are now in one instance at least 
making plates of a thickness of .152 
up to .375, and I think you will see 
that the latter is unnecessarily thick 
and imposes a good deal of extra work 
on the electrotyper and an economic 
waste in production.” 


We are, however, pleased to note 
that an attempt at agreement between 
the three contending parties has at 
least been made. Hitherto the rotary 
press manufacturers have made a few 
attempts at standardization of the 
cylinder diameter of their machines, 
while the base manufacturers and the 
electrotypers have been blaming each 
other. With a little give-and-take spirit 


on all sides, we are likely to see a 


great improvement in this line. 
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When we secured the versatile editor of 
Typo Graphic, the snappy Pittsburgh pub- 
lication devoted to advertising and the 
graphic arts, as an associate editor on com- 
posing room efficiency we were satisfied 
that we could find none better qualified 
for the job. Mr. Stuart writes from experi- 
ence as a journeyman and as a ‘‘boss.” He 
has been greatly successful in advertising 
typography; what he says in these articles, 
therefore, has the stamp of the authority of 
the successful man. It may be depended on. 
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F poues writer saw the first linotype 
machine ever to be used—watched 
it being uncrated and assembled in 
the composing room of the Omaha 
Bee, away back in the nineties. 

The fifty-six hand compositors, who 
laboriously produced an eight-page 
daily, said that these machines would 
never work because “it takes brains 
to set type.” 

But the machines did work and the 
whole industry was temporarily dis- 
rupted and some men thrown out of 
work. However, the increased capac- 
ity of the linotype meant bigger pa- 
pers, more books, and more literature 
of every kind, which in turn quickly 
re-absorbed the out-of-work printers. 
They became busy making up, setting 
heads, etc. 


Everyone knows how the inventive’ 


genius of the American people and the 
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march of progress have continually 
displaced the human element and sub. 
stituted the machine. 

We believe the greatest advance 
ment of composing room efficiency 
that will be noted in the next few 
years will be the installation of non 
distribution units in scores of com 
posing rooms. 

The initial investment is heavy, but. 
the time saved more than justifies the 
heavy initial investment. The little 
printer must, perforce, carry this ir 
vestment himself. A big corporation, 
when installing new equipment, caf 
float a stock or bond issue and solve 
the investment problem in that maw 
ner. The only question for the big 
corporation to answer is, “Will the 
saving amount to the six per cent 
necessary to carry the investment and 
leave a surplus for profit?” * 
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A true craftsman has a reverence 
for type. It seems sacrilegious to use 
it only once. Yet, if the recasting of 
type and slugs and all spacing ma- 
terial is more economical than the old 
method of distributing this material 
for repeated use, then sentiment must 
step aside and the modern method be 
adopted. The sentimental business 
man never goes very far; the prac- 
tical minded business man always 
leaves him far behind in the race. 

Everyone knows that Henry Ford 
made his tremendous fortune by 
straight line production. That is 
exactly what non-distribution is— 
straight line production. Type comes 
from the caster into the cases and 
storage system. It is assembled into 
form and then dumped in the melting 
pot. There is no “back tracking,” no 
lost motion, no waste time, and no 
non-productive hours. 


There are scores of advantages in 
this method not immediately apparent. 

If the system is carefully watched 
by a competent supervisor, there is no 
such thing as shortage of material. 

The type is new and sharp, which 
means perfect electrotypes and mats 
for the advertising typographer. 

The saving is even greater for the 
book, catalog, and commercial printer 
because there is no such thing as dam- 
aged letters and the stopping of the 
press in order to put perfect charac- 
ters in a type form. 

Equally obvious is the saving in 
makeready. If cuts are made type 
high, the press in perfect condition, 
and rollers properly adjusted, make- 
ready time is reduced to an absolute 
minimum. 

A plant using new, sharp type faces 
at all times is a heaven for pressmen 


who have spent years making “spot. 
ups’ in order to bring up worn type 

There is a morale factor involved 
in a non-distribution plant. The com. 
positors have leads and slugs in abun. 
dance. Space and quad cases are ful]. 
type cases are full or may be sorted 
up instantly from the storage system: 
there is a plethora of blank spacing 
material. All the lucky printer has to 
do is to set type and space it out and 
tie it up and shoot it to the proof. 
room. All previous obstacles to rapid- 
fire production are removed. 

In a well equipped, properly man 
aged composing room there is no 
excuse for non-production. While the 
typothetae figures 62% average pro- 
duction time in composing rooms 
throughout the country, it is easily 
possible for the non-distribution plant 
to push these figures up to eighty, 
eighty-five and ninety per cent and 
even better. 

We believe that the non-distribu- 
tion system is a great success; that 
eventually it will be installed in prac- 
tically every composing room; that its 
increased efhciency and speed will 
make it hard for the printer using old 
style methods to compete with it. 

The author of this article is for 


tunate in being the chief executive of © 


an organization which has a perfectly 
balanced type foundry in conjunction 
with a high-speed composing room 
and a modern pressroom. 

Our Giant caster makes type from 
twenty-four to seventy-two point. The 
material-maker makes one and two 
point leads and six-point slugs as well 
as strip material and border up to 
and including twelve-point. Another 
-caster is busy producing display type 
in the smaller sizes for the storage 
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system, while our third caster is mak- 
ing type in galley form from a ribbon 
roduced on the keyboard. 

All the compositors have been in- 
structed to report any shortage of 
material, regardless of what it may 
be. The flexibility of the casting de- 
partment is a potent factor in main- 
taining a uniform supply of material. 
The “hungry” typographers just seem 
to eat leads and slugs. But the ma- 
terialmaker is so prolific in its pro- 
duction of strip material that there is 
no worry regarding this problem. 

While slugs come from the machine 
in strip form, it is possible to cast 
them in various lengths on the ma- 
terial maker. However, the cutting 
is done in such a manner that the end 
of the slug is rough and not satis- 
factory. Therefore we are still using 
the saw to convert strip slugs into 
pica lengths. So far the machine 
manufacturers have not overcome 
this dificulty, but our own mechan- 
ical genius, George W. Kinnard, who 
has more labor-saving devices of his 
own creation in our plant than the 
casual reader could possibly imagine, 
is working on that problem and we 
are willing to bet fifty dollars against 
fifty cents, and we'll let the other 
fellow hold the money (providing 
someone holds him) that Mr. Kinnard 
will solve this problem. 

When it is solved, that means slugs 
will be cast to the proper length with 
perfectly smooth ends on the ma- 
terial-maker, and this will eliminate 
sawing time.” 
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cing humidity, with which 
we are concerned in so far as 
humidity affects printers and lithog- 
raphers, is the only phase of the mois- 
ture content of the air we need to 
take into account. It is the proportion 
of moisture the air actually contains 
compared with what it could contain. 


The air’s temperature vitally affects 
humidity, for with a given number of 
grains of moisture in a cubic foot of 
air at 70 degrees, an additional num- 
ber of grains added at the same tem- 
perature will cause humidity to rise, 
while a decrease in the number of 
grains will cause it to fall. 


A grain of moisture is 1/7000 of 
a pound. 
A pound of water contains 7000 
grains. 

A quart of water contains 14,- 
61214 grains. 

A gallon of water contains 58,450 
grains. 


If at a temperature of 70 degrees 
the air contains 3.990 grains of water, 
relative humidity is 50%, because 
3.990 grains is precisely 50% of 
7.980 grains, and 7.980 grains is the 
greatest possible amount of water the 
air contains at 70 degrees. A short 
calculation will give one the percen- 
tage of relative humidity by merely 
dividing the number of grains of wa- 
ter in a cubic foot of air by its 
saturation-point at the moment. Rela- 


and the changes are often very great. 


Humidity Content 


By A. E. DAVIS 


tive humidity is constantly changing . 


It is the almost continuous chang. 
ing of the percentage of relative hy. 
midity which is responsible for mog 
of the pressroom and bindery troubles 
of printers and lithographers. These 
troubles may be divided into several 
classes, and from each of them ind. 
vidual difficulties spring, though all 
are really caused by the changes in 
the percentage of relative humidity, 
The main classes are: 

(1). Register— Every humidity 
change means a more or less impor. 
tant change in sheet size. The change 
is much greater across the grain than 
with it. 

(2). Static Electricity — Electricity 
in paper is neither caused by cold 
weather nor through poor work by 
the manufacturer. It is solely due to 
ineficient management on the part of 
the printer or lithographer. The cure 
is controlled humidity. 

(3). Wrinkling on offset presses is 
caused in almost every case by wavi 
ness along the edges of sheets, and 


waviness is generally due to the un 


equal expansion or contraction of the 
different portions of sheets. 

(4). The curling of paper is due 
to its gain or loss of moisture. If 
moisture is added to the exposed side 
of a sheet, the ends across the grain 
tend to curl di wnward; if moisture 
evaporates from the top (or exposed) 
side of a sheet its tendency is for the 
ends across the grain to curl upward. 

(5). Sheets of stock, especially 
coated, tend to crack at the crease 
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when folded. This tendency indicates aaa pena a 
that the sheets are too dry. An in- © Se a\é 
crease of 36 per cent (from 41 per @ 


cent to 77 per cent) in its moisture 
content showed that the folding 








Say it loudly or quietly, 


strength of a piece of sulphite in- as you will, but say it 
creased 153 per cent. often—with alluring copy, 
All forms should be in register. snappy layouts and illus- 
Even when the work is in a single trations — your typogra- 
color, a lot of trouble usually follows phy in its Sunday best. 
a single-color job that is not in reg- _ Devising direct advertis- 
ister. For example, did a good cus- ing for the printer—and 
tomer ever bring you some stock, as his customers—is our 


exclusive work. We do 
everything but the 
printing. 


Our charges? Less, broth- 
er, than you would expect. 
We invite your inquiries. 


a letterhead, and ask you to run some 
rules through a street number or 
‘phone number, or even a man’s 
name, and print just over or just be- 
low the part stricken out a new num- 
ber or name? You doubtless did, as 
we all do—asked the customer to per- 


mit you to print a whole new job, i DirectAdvertisingScoice 


because, you said, “it will look so 
much ener,” though well you knew 604 W Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
that the real reason was the impos- 
sibility of getting the correction in 
exactly the right place, especially if 
the change was in a six-point line. 
Again, we have all printed work- 
and-turn book forms, and sometimes 
we wondered why it was that running- 
titles often were a point or two out 
of register when the sheets were 
turned. We find it about as hard to 
register a work-and-turn form as it is 
a work-and-back. If we will examine 
the stock closely we will see that the 
trouble is aecies when the grain We Want You to 


runs the short way, if running titles Represent Us — 
run that way. 
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and we often notice that on perforated Write fer Details 


work in gangs the perforations be- : 
tween checks show a variation in McCandlish Lithograph Company 
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margins. At the guide edge we have a ee cage, 
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no trouble, but we have plenty of it 
as the perforating nears the opposite 
edge of the sheet. We often accuse 
the stoneman or the transferer of 
carelessness in making his measure- 
ments; but the trouble is not with 
these worthies. Sheets have stretched 
or shrunk, that’s all. How so many 
of us could ever have believed that a 
sheet of paper was always fixed and 
unalterable in size is one of the 
mysteries. 

When the work is duplicated forms, 
it is generally found that the blank 
columns or spaces on the different 
sheets ofa set do not register. Poor 
register on duplicate forms may even 
cause the work to be rejected. Some 
sets of forms contain one or two 
sheets of fairly heavy stock, and :some- 
times several that are light. The way 
to get the several sheets of a set to 
perfect register is to control the 
humidity. 

When the work is the registering 
of two or more colors on a sheet, 
however, the difficulties increase. It 


can be done only “passably” at best, — 


if humidity is not under control; but 
the time and effort required bring 
the cost to a very high figure. We 
have all placed hair-line rules in forms 
-in order that we might test the reg- 
ister of a press; but how many of us 
were observant enough to see that 
when the rules were placed at side- 
guide and gripper-guides the register 
was much better than when the posi- 
tion of the rules was at the edge 
furthest away from the guides. In 
this case there was always a percep- 
tible variation in register even when a 
sheet was immediately run through a 


second time. This is because when’ 


the rules were placed close to the 
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guides there was but little chance for 
the sheets to expand or contract be. 
tween guides and rules, while almog 
the entire sheet would be affected when 
the position of the registering-rules 
were located as far as possible from 
the guides. It might be noticed, too 
that the rules would show a greater 
variation across the grain than with 
it. We have often blamed a press for 
being out of register a point or two 
when such a test showed register vari. 
ations; but we should have known 
that the trouble was with the chang. 
ing size of the sheets themselves, A 
press, to be sure, can be worn out. 
and it is quite possible it may not 
register exactly; but for ten years or 
longer any modern high-grade ma- 
chine can be depended on for perfect 
work. 

There are days when doors, desk 
drawers, and the like will stick and 
neither open nor close as they should. 
On other days doors and other things 
will work with the utmost freedom, 
doors, for instance, often refusing to 
stay closed. We know that the ex 
pansion or shrinking of the wood 
explains it. We should also know that 
paper is as susceptible to changes in 
the air’s moisture as wood is; and we 


should also know that the steel and. 


iron from which our presses are built 
are only minutely affected by work: 
room changes in humidity and tem 
perature. 


A prominent paper company made 
some illuminating experiments a few 
years ago that show how quickly pa 
per will change with a change in the 
degree of relative humidity. In these 
experiments some cased stock was 
brought into a room and unpacked 
and carefully measured, when it was 
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Teachers of Printing 


In public schools, academies, colleges, and trade 
schools need comprehensive and authoritative teach- 
ing material. They cannot afford to take chances with 
anything that does not cover the subject from all pos- 
sible angles, nor anything lacking in facts. 


The Twentieth Century 


Encyclopedia 


of Printing 


Is published with this point in view. The compiler of 
this great work is teaching economics of printing in 
the Chicago School of Printing. A big part of the 
material found in this book was gathered and used in 
his course in the winter of 1928-29 and proved to be 
both valuable and instructive to the students. His hope 
is now that it will prove as much to other teachers of 
printing who hitherto have had to lean on their own 
resources for teaching material of this kind. 


544 Pages With a Number of Colored Inserts 


Price $10 
WwW 


The Graphic Arts Publishing Company 
608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago _ 
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found by exact measurement that 
28 x 3214 stock, ninety-six-pound 
basis, increased in size across the grain 
three thirty-seconds of an inch in 
nineteen minutes. Does any one 
believe, after such a test, that stock 
taken from a case and immediately 
printed can be run through to register 
for a second color a few hours later? 

I trust the readers of THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MonTHLY will see from what 
has been said that register troubles 
are almost always caused by changes 
in the percentage of relative humidity 
and that to entirely cure them it is 
only necessary to control humidity 
and condition paper. Any one can 
cure such troubles, and the expense 
is but a trifle when compared with 
the thousands of dollars lost annually 
because of poor register. 

By the way, the writer will reply 
as fully as he can to any questions re- 
garding humidity control our readers 
may care to ask. 





New Stereotyping Outfit 


The Printers Mat Paper Supply 
Company, 559 Lake Street, Chicago, 
announces the manufacture and mar- 
keting of a new matrix press by which 
printers may make stereotype mats of 
their standing forms and also dupli- 
cate cuts submitted to them for print- 
ing so as to run two or more up. In 
practically every printing office there 
are numerous jobs of composition 
waiting for a repeat order or the 
customer's release; this means valuable 
type tied up in unproductive forms, 
yea, even more than that, forms from 
which the picking compositor may 
help himself. With this new stereo’ 
typing outfit all this can be avoided. 
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The matrix press is a sturdy built 
machine, twenty-four inches Wide and 
thirty inches long. It has an Upper 
and lower roller, the lower roller 
being equipped with steel gears which 
drive the bed plate back and forth 
It sells for $125. 


The machine calls for the use of 
dry mat paper which is furnished in 





cartons of fifty sheets. A lined metal 
box for the storage of these sheets js 
furnished at fifteen dollars. 
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New Lettering Machine 


A new machine has been placed on 
the market by Ashley Ogden who is 
known to the trade as the inventor 
of the Ogden photo-composing ma 
chine. The machine provides an im 
proved method of producing photo 
lith originals for the offset press. It 
is most suitable for letterhead work, 
bank checks, stock certificates, ad: 
vertisements and similar work. It 
consists of a holder which carries a 
number of master letters which are 
interchangeable and a special camera. 
A simple mechanical arrangement 
permits the operator to select any at’ 
rangement of letters and designs in a 
wide range of sizes by the help of an 
image upon the layout, assemble them 
as desired and then photograph them 
onto a plate or film. 
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GUMMED PAPER SEALS 


FOR SEALING MAILING FOLDERS, CATALOGUES, ETC. 


PRICES 
COLORS One Inch Size 
Red, Dark and Light | ae 50c 


Blue, Dark and Light 
Green, Orange, Yellow 
Purple, Kraft, Black, 
White, Etc. Etc. Etc. 


5,000 @ 35c Per M 
10,000 @25c “” “” 
95,000 @20c ” ” 
50,000 @17%c ” 

100,000 @15c ” ” 





Carried in Stock in 34”, 1", 144%”, 114” and 11%” Diameters 
Plain or “Wavy” Edge. Samples on Request 


MANUFACTURED BY 
H. H. WILLSON COMPANY 
‘Finishers for Printers Since 1899” 
501 South Dearborn Street « « CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Harrison 2129 























ls Business Slow? Want an Extra Profit? 


Speed Up Business! Add $50.00 Weekly to Your Income. 


100% Profit In STAUDER Genuine 
Steel Engraved Personalized Christmas 
Greeting Cards 


Get the jump on this profitable business in 
your city. Your customers will buy now. 100% 
Profit — made easily — quickly. No stock to 
carry —no financing to worry about — “‘all 
velvet’’ business. 


Send $2.00 TODAY. We’ll send a Sample 
Book so fine—so chock-full of wonderful cards 
that folks can’t resist buying. Beautiful cards 
by master artists—an array of colorful papers, 
new papeteria wrinkles, sparkling lined en- 
velopes, appropriate verses. A varied assort- 


a, in Cards, Folders, French Folds. Genuine etchings—parchments—novelties: Everything 
people want, 





Only $2.00 starts you off. You can't afford to pass this up. And this $2.00 ‘“‘Good Faith’ 
Remittance is returned when your sales reach $50.00 or if Sample Book is returned in ten 
days. We’ll send you STAUDER Christmas Card Box Assortment information, too. 


STAUDER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


4130, Belmont Avenue Established 1906 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































Composing Room VWeinkles 


By JOHN REED 
A Work and Twist Stunt 


HOUGH work-and-twist forms 
most frequently consist of cross 
and down rule blanks some startlingly 
unique and artistic jobs may be pro- 
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duced in this way by printing one 
element over another as illustrated in 
Figs. 1 and 2, or by printing swash 
initials, and similar foundry charac- 


ters having deep shoulders, close to 


reading matter; also photograph cred. 
its and captions may be printed close 
to halftones made with wide levels, It 
is best adapted to jobs of moderate 
proportions because of the necessity 
of multiplying dimensions of stock as 
Fig. 1, a four-page cover for music, 
is cut twice the length of the perfected 
job in order to cover the work-and- 
twist layout, Fig. 3, which twists on 
the point A. 

The object of this device is to im 
part to type composition some of the 
characteristics embodied in artist de- 
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signs, unifying the elements employed 
by the process of cohesion, and at the 
game time retaining the mechanical 
uniformity and clarity of type foundry 
products. Incidentally the number of 
impressions required to finish a job is 
the same as if printed singly. Fig. 2 
requires four forms locked as one 
(shown in the layout Fig. 4) and is 
also twisted at the point A necessitat- 
ing four impressions to perfect a sheet 
bearing four copies of Fig. 2. 


Aside from the engraving of the 
shoe it may be composed entirely with 
foundry material albeit the finished 
work much resembles an engraving 
from an artist’s drawing. Stock must 
be squared and the height and width 
twice that of the longest dimension of 
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the finished job; all four edges are 
presented to the nippers of the press. 


Two-color (split fountain) work 
may be done in this way; in this job 
the rules and tints may be run in 
color, shoe and price in black; or shoe 
and price may be run in tan and rule 
and tints in black or another color. 
Or if the rules and tints be made up 
on one side of the ink division the 
price and a tint block of the shoe 
could be run in color. 

















Fig. 4 


The possibilities of this stunt are 
merely suggested in this brief descrip- 
tion because of limited space available, 
but other examples may be shown in 
later issues of THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
MONTHLY under this heading. 
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For efficient plant management see 
the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 
of Printing, $10 a copy from Graphic 
Arts Monthly. No other book like it - 


in all the world. 
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gan and paper are the printer's 
most important materials; one of 
these materials, the ink, is an absolute 
necessity in all kinds of printing. He 
may get along without paper and 
print on wood, tin, glassine, cello- 
phane, celluloid, or foil, but in all 
these cases he must use ink or else 
he will not be printing at all. This 
again shows how necessary it is for 
the printer to be informed regarding 
the manufacture of ink and its many 
uses, how to use it appropriately, and 
how to grind it for the purposes 
intended. 

We are therefore clipping from the 
printing supplement of the London 
Times an article on the classification 
and manufacture of printing inks by 
no tomes. FF. 1. Cc, F.o. &. ke 
covers the subject admirably and will 
give the reader some valuable infor- 
mation. 

The manufacture of printing inks 
requires, in the first place, a very 
careful selection of suitable materials, 
which must be continually submitted 
to such chemical and physical tests as 
will ensure a reliable and uniform 
product at a later stage; secondly, the 
skilful manipulation of all the ingre- 
dients and the processes through which 
they pass; and, lastly, the judicious 
application of the inks to the particu- 
lar requirements of the printer. 

Although there is ample scope for 
initiative on the part of the ink man- 
ufacturer, the development of his in- 
dustry has been very largely along 
the lines indicated by the demands. of 


and Sets Noes 


the craft with which he is so closely 
associated. 


The different methods and proc: 
esses of printing, and the various 
kinds of surface printed, call for inks 
of corresponding diversity, but it is 
only possible in this article to give g 
brief account of the more important. 
which may be classified conveniently 
according to the methods in which 
they are used. 


Fundamentally there are three dis. 
tinct methods of printing, namely: 


(1) Printing from a raised surface 
(letterpress), such as a form of type 
or plates in relief; 

(2) Printing from the flat surface 
of a prepared stone or metal, such as 
a lithographic stone or a plate de- 
signed for offset printing; 

(3) Printing from an engraved or 
etched surface (intaglio). 

The three different types of ink 
designed for the above processes have 
to be modified considerably according 
to the surface upon which they will 
be printed—e.g., the various grades of 


paper stock, cover paper, cardboard, - 


parchment, linen, silk, wood, leather, 
rubber, tin, celluloid, and _ other 
materials. 


The general principle underlying 
the manufacture of a printing ink is 
the incorporation of a pigment with 
a suitable varnish medium, and such 
“driers” and accessories as are nec 
essary to adapt the ink to the require 
ments of the printing machine and the 


' surface to be printed. 
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The materials are first thoroughly 
mixed in the proportion necessary to 
produce the correct consistency and 
{nally ground to a high degree of 
fneness or smoothness by passing sev- 
eral times through a roller mill. 

These rolls, which may be chilled 
iron, porphyry or granite, are geared 
to run at different speeds, and in some 
cases have a lateral motion also, so 
that the thin film of material passing 
over their surfaces is subjected to a 
great shearing pressure. The particles 
of the pigment are thus reduced to a 
size of the order of one ten-thou- 
sandth of a millimeter and can then 
no longer be distinguished from the 
medium in which they are ground, 
and the mass has a perfectly smooth 
appearance. The rolls are water-cooled 
to prevent injury to the colors and 
variations of consistency which might 
result from over-heating. Before con- 
sidering the different types of ink in 
further detail, a few words on the 
subject of drying are necessary. Inks 
may be said to dry in three different 
ways: (1) by absorption into the sur- 
face on which they are printed; (2) 
by oxidation of the thin film which 
gradually gelatinizes and becomes cov- 
ered with a dry skin; or (3) by evap- 
oration when the ink contains some 
volatile solvent as one of its ingredi- 
ents. In many cases two or more of 
these processes may go on simulta- 
neously, but when the paper is very 
porous the ink may dry by absorption 
only. Such is the case, for example, 
with news inks, which are included 
among the inks of the first type in 


our classification. 


The pigment in these inks is usually 
one of the carbon blacks produced 
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Hair-Line Register 
at Minimum Cost! 





Sizes 38x50”, 45x65”, 50x75”. 


The Craftsman Geared 


Line-up Table 


Most accurate line-up table made 
—straight edges geared to table—no 
wires to adjust. Takes the guesswork 
out of color registration and form 
lining-up. 

Saves time and money. Invaluable 
for color printers and lithographers. 


Write today for details and prices. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP 
TABLE CORP. 


49 River Street, Waltham, Mass. 


Western Office 


608 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, III. 


Selling Agents for 


Cost-Cutter Saws a 4 Bese —- 
0 ehle inder 
Hacker Plate Gauges oR te 7 
and Proof Presses Poorless Electrical 
A fn ight ounters 
oan eg n by Adjustable Non- Offset 
i rames 
re U. C. A. B. Electrie 
Ortleb Ink Agitators Dynamic Counters 
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from the incomplete combustion of 
natural gas, and although this has 
great tinctorial strength, it would 
show a somewhat brownish undertone 
in the thin film of ink used in print- 
ing but for the addition of a little 
bluish dye which corrects the color 
and intensifies the effect. Owing to 
the present speed of production and 
the thinner and more absorbent pa- 
pers in use, the warnish medium for 
news inks is usually a blend of mineral 
oil and rosin rather than the oil from 
the distructive distillation of rosin for- 
merly employed. The materials are 
well mixed and finely ground, the 
consistency being adapted to the speed 
of the press so that clean and sharp 
impressions may result from type and 
coarse-screen halftones on any kind 
of new stock. 

Many different types of black and 
colored inks are made to provide for 
all kinds of typographic or letterpress 
printing, but the varnish medium in 
most cases is manufactured from lin- 
seed oil which has been previously 
thickened to the necessary consistency 
by boiling at a high temperature. The 
drying of this vehicle is capable of 
being accelerated by the addition of 
certain metallic compounds called 
“driers; this is necessary with certain 
pigments which have a retarding ef- 
fect, particularly blacks. 

The colored pigments in general 
use, apart from a few inorganic sub- 
stances such as chrome yellows, bronze 
blues, and ultramarines, are prepared 
from aniline dyes precipitated on a 
metallic base such as alumina and blanc 
fixe, and there is now available a great 


variety of bright and attractive shades - 


possessing considerable fastness to 
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light and other valuable properties 
Among the most interesting inks of 
this class are those used for the three. 
color process, which requires a yellow, 
red, and blue ink complementary jg 
hue to the photographic color-filters 
used in preparing the halftones, Ag 
close an approximation as possible to 
the theoretical colors is obtained, hay. 
ing regard to a reasonable degree of 
fastness to light and suitable trans. 
parency. The yellow ink is usually 
printed first in this country, and js 
opaque, while the red and finally the 
blue are more transparent. 


The drying properties of these inks 
must receive considerable attention, 
as if the yellow ink dries too quickly 
it will be found difficult to get the red 
ink to adhere to it, and the same ap- 
plies to the blue. Each color should 
therefore be almost, but not quite, dry 
when the next is superimposed. Gen: 
erally it is preferred that trichromatic 
inks should be slow in drying, so that 
they may pick up without difficulty 
after an interval of a day or two if it 
should be necessary to postpone the 
printing of the second and third col 
ors, especially as dryers, if required, 
can be added more safely than materi: 
als of a non-drying character. 


The elimination of sticking and of: 
set is accomplished by careful make: 
ready and by carrying just enough ink 
to cover the solids; clean and satis 
factory results are obtained by good 
makeready, suitable rollers, and the 
minimum amount of first-class ink. 
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The Twentieth Century Encyclo 
pedia of Printing should be read by 
every printer wishing to succeed. 
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HUMIDITY CONTROL 


AND PAPER CONDITIONING 


The laws of Nature i] ’ 
were not made by man, j 
and we cannot change 
them. These laws are 
| now fully understood, 
| and will give the trade 
at a great saving, 
while if no attention is 
paid them, they will 
cost the industry many 
thousands of dollars 
yearly. 


It is our aim to save 
the money now paid 
out for uselessly wasted 
work. 


_ Keep the force on 
| production — on work 
| that can be sold at a 


| profit. Southworth a | 
Humidifiers solve many  ceeanaeesmeanennemeataaeenatenaiaahanieenanamecemmmmmemmmmmmaat 


perplexing problems. The Southworth Humidifier 


Southworths are in- 
expensive, economical to operate, and really do increase profits. 





Also, ask us about the Simplex Paper Conditioner. Much work is of a kind 
that makes paper conditioning imperative. The best of salesmen cannot sell at a 
profit if production costs are too high. We can and will save vou money; so, as 
there is no obligation, write us fully. 








4 compartment 
Simplex 
Capacity 80,000 
sheets per 
8 hours 








| SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CoO., Portland, Maine 
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Abolish Standing Forms 


Make Stereotype Dry Mats 
of Them with a 


Reliable Mat Molding 
Press 
For Job Shops and 
Advertising Agencies 


PRINTERS MAT PAPER 
SUPPLY CO. 





q 559 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 








Raised Letter Printing 
Supplies 


Reduced Prices: Gloss, dull, $2.50 Ib. 

Gold, silver, white, $5.00. Quantities 

cheaper. Complete line of oil inks for 
permanent work. 


We have a fool-proof heating machine 


Philwood Co. (Pepico) 


754 Maple Ave. Los Angeles 











GAUGE PINS 


For Job Presses 





Spring Tongue Gauge Pin, $1.80 Doz. 


THE EDW. L. MEGILL CO. 


The Pioneer Est. 1870 
763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Perfumed Printing Inks 


Inks which have been deodorized 
or perfumed to eliminate or cover the 
fishy odor of the varnish, are appar: 
ently altogether feasible and are now 
being used in a limited way in certain 
types of printing, according to a New 
York concern which has done consid, 
erable research in this field during the 
past six months, says the Americgy 
Ink Maker. They find that the added 
cost of deodorizing the inks is slight, 
but they have run into a number of 
technical difficulties in their research. 


Two types of deodorizing have been 
used thus far with varying degrees of 
success. The first was the elimination 
of the odor of the ink by deodorants, 
This method did not prove very suc. 
cessful, and the problem of covering 
the ink odor with another more pleas. 
ant odor was given the greatest at 
tention in the research. The object of 
many of the compounds developed is 
to cover the varnish odor of the ink 
and also the odor of the coated paper 
where it is used, until such time as 
the ink has lost its original disagree: 
able fishy odor. 

Many ssatisfactory covering odors 
were found, but few lasted long 
enough to do a permanent job of sup. 
pressing the odor. A few compounds 
developed had an affect for several 
weeks and in a limited degree might 
be considered permanent. Consider 
able success was had in suppressing 
the disagreeable ink odors in the 
pressroom, and thereby eliminating 
much of the rank odors of the press 
room generally. Compounds for use 
directly in the ink fountain have been 
developed and are creating interest 
among pressmen. 
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ADVERTISING SERVICE 





EQUIPMENT 





———— 
THIS PRINTERS’ HOUSE ORGAN— 
Costs so little, but helps salesmen hold 
pusiness and get new leads. Used by 
printers 9 years; exclusive territory. 
Sample free. Writers’ Studio, Box 34, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 














ART 





sTOCK CUTS for Convention Announce- 
ments. Bulletins, Business Stationery on 
hand for immediate shipment. Send for 
catalog. Business Cartoon Service, 30 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


MONOGRAM ALPHABETS for _per- 
sonal stationery mfrs. Classy and differ- 
ent. Box 2523, Sta. ‘‘A’’., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 











CALENDAR PADS 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for 
shipment; the best and cheapest on the 
market; write for sample books and 
prices. : 











COMPOUNDS 


QUICK SETTING NON-SMUT COM- 
POUND—Prevents offsetting, crystalliz- 
ing, rubbing off, does not dry on press, 
stops picking and filling. Will not affect 
body or color of the most delicate tints. 
Works equally as well in offset, litho- 
graphic and letter press inks, black or 
color. Please state how many cylinders 
and job presses. Send for Free Sample. 
Harry J. Hodges, Northbrook, Ill. 











DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 


DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD, with or 
without creasing attachment. The Les- 
ter & Wasley Co., Inc., P. O. Box 4, 
Norwich, Conn. 











EQUIPMENT 


STEVENSON FURNITURE MOLD—Re- 
possessed, as customer’s machine re- 
turned. Used very little. We overhauled 
and guarantee same as new. Casts spac- 
ing and basing material on Lino or Inter 
from 6 to 36-pt. Equipment as desired. 
Ashton G. Stevenson, 859 N. Franklin 
Street, Chicago. 








PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT—Not ex- 
actly what you pay but what you get 
for what you pay should govern your 
purchase decisions—No. 4 Miehle both 
deliveries, good, f. o. b. Chicago, Thir- 
teen Hundred Dollars, No. 4-O Miehle 
Spiral Gear with Ext. Del., good, f. o. b. 
Chgo., Twenty-five Hundred, No. 5-OS 
Miehle, Extension Dels., now ready, 
f. o. b. Chgo., Twenty-five Hundred Dol- 
lars. Good buys in Modern Power Cut- 
ters. Intertypes, Models C-sm—Cleve- 
land Folder Model B—wWrite Dept. 45 
for supplying your needs. The Wanner 
Coc., office 716 S. Dearborn, shops 216 
W. Congress, Chicago. 

FOR SALE—Two Magazines, Model K 
linotype, with two molds, one font 
matrices, liners, etc., in unusually good 
shape and in full use every day, for 
sale at a real cash bargain. Write 
Sentinel, Largo, Florida. 


MILLER UNIVERSAL Saw Trimmer 
with Router, Drill and Jig Saw. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed, $390. Johnson Roller 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 











NEED A CUTTER? 


Have 13 REBUILT Cutting Machines ready 
for prompt shipment—consisting of: 


Diamond 34’, hand clamp, power knife. 
Seybold 32/’, latest full automatic, like new. — 


Sheridan Improved 40”, full automatic, late 
type—none better. 


Sheridan Improved 45/’, full automatic, late 
type—none better. 


Sheridan ‘‘New Model’’ 40/7, full automatic. 
Sheridan ‘‘New Model’’ 45/’, full automatic. 
Seybold 44”, full automatic. 

Dexter 50”, full automatic Cutter of late type. 
Sheridan 50/7, New Model, full automatic. 
Dexter 57/7, full automatic Cutter. 


Our prices are right for fully guaranteed 
machines, Write. 


Also PRESSES; and everything in MA- 
CHINERY—for the Printer. 


J. D. Hennigan Company 
218-24 N. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EQUIPMENT FOLDERS 
. ’ : FOLDERS—Use4, first cla 

Bookbinders’ Machinery  bexter-25xas, trait Six34 Linecenaion 

Large line of Rebuilt Perforating, Write P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut gt: 

Punching, Stitching and other book- Philadelphia. 

binders’ machinery. All machines ——_ 

guaranteed. 


Nygren-Dahly Co. 


218 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Illinois 





PONY MIEHLE, 22x34%4 10,000 series 
just a few years old, Kelly with A. C. 
equipment Models 25 and 8 Linotypes 
and Seybold 3 knife trimmer. This ex- 





cess equipment for -sale reasonable. 
Wm. Roe, 1639 Superior Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

WE BUY AND SELL everything in 


Standard. Obsolete and Amateur print- 
ing machinery, and material. Write 
wants. Thos. R. Bell & Co. N. W. 
Bldg., Minneapolis,» Minn. 


INTERTYPE MAGAZINE A-1 condi- 
tion $145 guaranteed. Perfection Type, 
Inc., 141 East Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


COLT’S ARMORY and Laureate Print- 
ing Press, late styles and models. Fully 
guaranteed. Box No. 162, Graphic Arts 
Monthly. 


MAGAZINES, molds, fonts, spacebands, 
liners, etc., new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. F. A. Montgomery, Towanda, Pa. 


FOR SALE—27x40” Hartford Cutter 
and Creaser. Box No. 175 Graphic Arts 
Monthly. 


NEW 8 and 10 Pt. LOGOTYPES 25c Ib. 
Mustang Mailer 10 em, $10. Long Foun- 
tain 14x18 Peerless, $15. 2 rollers for 
14x18 Peerless, $4. News, Rexford, Kan. 























FOLDERS 


LIBERTY MODEL 89 22x32 FOLDER 
with A.C. motor, cost $1,000. Price $500 
for quick sale. Good as new, makes 
three right angle or one right angle 
and two parallel folds. D. C. Beck, 222 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


LIBERTY MODEL 90 16x22 three folds, 
motor $325 rebuilt. Automatic Eclipse 
14x19, $500. Model 89 22x32 Liberty re- 
built, $500. Hall 25x34, $375. J. L. Paul, 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ANDERSON 25x38 FOLDER, late model, 
perfect condition. A. C. motor. Cost 
$2,250. Best offer takes it. J. Koven & 
Co., 1421 Solon St., Chicago, IIl. 


LIBERTY MODEL No. 90 16x22 3 folds 
with Motor $325. First-class condition. 
Perfection Type, Inc., 141 East Fifth 
St., St. Paul, Minn. 

DEXTER 25x38 FOLDER—Four right 
angle folds, excellent condition. $375. 
Herold Press, Monroe, Wis. 

















KNIFE GRINDERS 


- SO 

SEND US YOUR KNIVES, al! kind 

4 a express. Dull or poorly 

sharpene nives cost mo 

— on one. ney in more 
eo. ofbauer & Co., 501 §. 
St., Chicago, Ill. 5. Dest 

Jorson & Carlson Co., Inc., 707 §, Dear. 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 

Kellett Co., 501 S. Dearborn St., ni. 
cago, Ill. e 

Sharp Tool Service Co., Inc., 5613 W 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

John Swanson & Co., 709 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


POSITION WANTED—Formerly fore. 
man of the bindery, Stearns Bros. Com- 
pany, Chicago, which firm discontinueg 
business. With them for twelve years, 
Anywhere in United States. Must, how. 
ever, be worthwhile steady position, 
Harold D. Marclay, 7646 Stewart Av. 
enue, Chicago, Illinois. 








AMAZING PRICES 


on Rebuilt Equipment 
Baum 55 Folder. 

Eclipse No. 5 Folder (3 folds). 

Mentges No. 112 Folder, 17x22. 

Multicolor Press, like new. 

M-24 and Feed. 

Davidson friction feed. 

M-24 Autofede. 

Eclipse Air Feed, 19x25. 

Baum Pony Folder. 

No. 291 Baum Folder (4 folds), 19x25. 

No. 89 Liberty, 22x32. 

Rosback Distributor, 10x15. 

Rosback Distributor, 12x18. 

No. 5 Mentges Folder, 17x22. 

No. 2 Mentges Folder, 14x21. 

All machines are complete with necessary 

motors, and all equipment, and are rebullt by 

factory-trained men. 

We have other just as attractive bargains. 
Write for particulars on your needs. 


MULTICOLOR SALES CO. 
421 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
Phone Harrison 6100 
Check the items you are interested in, 
tear out this ad and mail back to 
us for prices. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WIRE 





oe 

LE—Want to hear from party 
FOR Bally responsible. To take over 
atents and manufacture high grade 
Pressroom appliance. Address J. V. 
McNamara, 31 Truman Street, New 
London, Conn. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., THE, 
Manufacturers of stitching wire from 
special quality selected steel rods. 
Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 





ee 
HOT EMBOSSING, Die Cutting, Cata- 
jogue and Book Covers, Advertising 
Novelties. Write us regarding your 
cover problems. Specialty : Embossing 
Co. 503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 


DAILY OR WEEKLY, COUNTY SEAT, 
West or Southwest, merger preferred. 
Have $10,000 cash. P. O. Box 112, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








E MANUAL. ‘‘How to Make Chalk 
eoriaya.” A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., 1518 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








PAPER CUTTERS 


SEYBOLD PAPER CUTTER 38” 
POWER auto. clamp. with 2 h.p., D.C. 
Motor. 2 knives. A-1 cond. Price $600. 
208 W. Kinzie St., 4th, Chgo, Sup. 0426, 


RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED— 


ECONOMY PRODUCTS CO. Manufac- 
turers of Quality rules, leads and slugs. 
2to 24 point Elrod Cast, 125 W. Har- 
rison St., Chicago. 

















Printers Supply Service, 719 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 








SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
Tic and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 














SCHOOLS 
MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL — Both 
Linotypes and Intertypes. Practical 


course, at big school, $60 to $100. Cor- 
respondence course, with keyboard, only 
$28. Learn Bennett’s system, the system 
he used to ‘break records. Write for 
literature, whether beginning or now an 
operator. Bennett can develop your 
speed. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, O. 








STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTING 


WE'D DIE FOR YOU. Also makers of 
easels, all sizes and shapes in stock. 
Thayer’s Dies, 1220 Maple Ave., Phone 
Westmore 0554, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Entire Building Utilized for the | 7a 
Manufacture of Rapid Rollers 
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Hot days are coming and that is why we are urging our 
printer friends to order their summer rollers now. 


Rapid Regular Rollers Rapid Special Rollers 


for the regular run of work. for long runs or fast work. 


Rapid High Speed Rollers 
for Rotary and other speedy presses. 


Mercury Rollers for offset, lithographic presses and intermediates on cylinder 
and rotary presses. 


RAPID ROLLER CoO. 


D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. 
Federal at 26th Victory 3100 CHICAGO 
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HERE 





IS PROOFKF— 


What HOOD-FALCO Promises— 
HOOD-FALCO Does! 


May 3rd, 1930. 


Hood-Falco Corporation, 
Chicag», Ill. 
Dear Sirs: 
We are very well pleased with 
the rebuilt Miehle press we pur- 
chased from you with Omaha 
folder attached. ' : 
Without any experience in op- 
erating a press like this we got 
out our first issue without any 
trouble and right on time. ‘ 
Our business transactions with 
you have been most satisfactory 
and I wish to commend you for 
your fairness and cordial 
treatment. < ge 
Your erector was painstaking in 
his work and we must also com- 
mend you for having such a fine 
expert press man in your employ. 
When in need of any more 
printing machinery we certainly 
will bear you in mind. 
Thanking you for all favors 
shown us, I am, 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) L. E. GEORGE. 
President, The North Dakota 


Press Association. 


Reputation is the biggest asset 
any firm can have. Hood-Falco 
has earned an enviable reputation 
by keeping promises. When you 
buy your equipment from Hood- 
Falco you know it is exactly as 
Hood-Falco says it is. And a na- 
tionwide service organization is 
always ready to carry out our 
guarantee-— “What Hood-Falco 
Promises Hood-Falco Does.” 


Special Offerings 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


Ii—No. | MIEHLE PERFECTING PRESS, 40x53” bed, 


with Cross feeder and extension delivery. 


2—6/0 TWO-COLOR MIEHLES, 52x70” bed, with Dexter 


suction pile feeders and extension deliveries. 


2—6/0 MIEHLES, 51x68 bed, one with Cross feeder and 


extension delivery. 


4—5/0 SPECIAL MIEHLES, 46x68” bed, with or without 


Dexter suction pile feeders and extension deliveries. 
2—2/0 MIEHLES, 43x56’" bed, with extension deliveries. 
2—No. | MIEHLES, 39x53’ bed. 


2—No. 2 MIEHLES, 35x50” bed. 
2—No. 3 MIEHLES, 33x46" bed. 
2—No. 4 FOUR-ROLLER MIEHLES. 29x41” bed. 


I—COTTRELL CUTTER & CREASER, 51x68” bed. 


JOB PRESSES 


2—Style ‘“‘B’’ KELLY PRESSES, 17x22” bed. 
2—10x15 New Series CHANDLER & PRICE JOBBERS. 
2—10x15 New Series MILLER AUTOMATIC UNITS. 
1—f0x15 Old Series CHANDLER & PRICE JOBBER. 
i—12xi8 CRAFTSMAN. 

2—14x22 COLT’S ARMORY PRESS. 

i—14x22 JOHN THOMSON LAUREATE. 


CUTTERS 


1—57”7 OSWEGO POWER CUTTER, automatic clamp. 
1—40’"7 OSWEGO POWER CUTTER. automatic clamp. 
I—SEYBOLD LABEL DIE CUTTER. 

i—44”” SHERIDAN POWER CUTTER, automatic clamp. 


FOLDERS 


I—DEXTER 189-A, 38x50’, with late style Cross feeder. 
I—ANDERSON JOBBING FOLDER, 25x387’, 
!'—DEXTER FOLDER, 33x46/". 

i—HALL THREE-FOLD, 25x34//. 

i—ANDERSON SINGLE FOLD. 

i—Model “E’? CLEVELAND FOLDER. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


Miller Saw Trimmers 
Menitor Multiple Punch 


Chases 
Stitchers 


Warnock Base and Hooks 


We furnish machines guaranteed, delivered and erected at any point. We have in regular 
stock rebuilt Miehle cylinder presses of all sizes and miscellaneous equipment. 


Write, Wire or Phone Us at Once 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office 
225 VARICK STREET 
Telephone Walker 1554 


343 S. DEARBORN STREET 
Telephone Harrison 5643 


Chicago Office Boston Office 





Chapman Neutralizer System 


420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Telephone Hancock 3115 
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READY for YOU 


A Book of 


e 4 e. 
32- 28 - 24 20. nb) 4 
72 LAYOUTS Lenni ; 
Page impoatia ; 
12 styles of 3 parallels; direct mail style 3 right angle, also standard, 


ALL Can Be Folded in ONE Operation on ; 
the 20x28” New Suction-Fed BAUM 


The QUALITY Folder of America for 
QUALITY Folding 


15000 Folded. SHEETS an Hou 


This Folder VALUE of the CENTURY 
is priced at LESS THAN HALF ~ 
other Suction-Fed 19x25” Folders 4 

. you SAVE 50% A 


It is nies many HUNDRED dollar : 
less than other 17x22” Folders ’ 


Send for Your Copy of the 721 7 
W = 


Branches 615 Chestnut Street Fastest sng a 
Everywhere Philadelphia —«Fo!4evs in Amam 





